

















snore of the Bay. 
(TS OF LOVERS. 

vcart a friend of ours, who was return- 
ri tly cov. of inspection near town, overtook 
'-y who asked his protection, fearing that 
ons «etl mates were going to flog him. Be- 
otection, the little fellow became 
4. 9 ind rattled away about various 
* > 10, 3a¢hed the post-office. Our friend 
d for a letter, and as he stepped 
he little boy walked up and said: 
a> .. s there any letters to-day for Miss 


mred 


fu ' ‘iversation then ensued : 


fe y sister, I get a letter for her almost 


writ)s to her so often, my little fellow?” 
he ers; she’s got lots of ’em.” 





vld is your sister?” 
c’s over nineteen or twenty.” 
iy, tay little fellow, your sister is old enough 


ry.” 
ry. 


‘o's got » better thing than that. She’s got 
‘vav.a.° .¢ she bought some new dresses, and 
ellow, and when one of her fellers 
‘-~g she put the yellow dress on, to 
om she was jealous; and then some- 
of the others come, she puts on a 
‘ ; put on the red dress?” 
° _ + 380, that means love.” 
} andsome?” 
Juos think 80 if you’d see the lots of 


t her.” 

! F the conversation our friend parted 

t communicative companion, and 

1 , drauk to the miss who had a 
han marrying, aud success to her 





1) “ OULD HAVE A PIANO. 
on out West went away from home 
* .siness tour, leaving several hun- 
is wife to pay for the support of 
) ‘' ' "= * his absence. On the first day of 
t ' ‘fe asked him for five dollars to go 


‘even hoonard tollar I left mit you 
~o husband. 
‘>ns,” said the ‘ vrow,’ persuasively, 
‘ing up very much, and I bought 


” yelled the astonished Teuton, 
, : * von planner! Vell you shust goes 
9 * ner? 
He} the mother of Katrina, 
‘-r is more vot I aint got to say,” 
’ you gets hungry you zhust make 
pianner keys.” 


ent ‘e for moneys to get der markets. 


’)* -onoutof pianner legs, unt schop 
‘ * -ute sour grout.” 
AACTICAL JOKE, 
vccoty Cook entered the breakfast room, | ‘ 
eon ‘alescents from insanity andanum- | | 
resend nebriates were chatting cosily over 
taarte e, and told them to be in readiness 
: ors a t ** Teacher’s Institute ” would be up 
tictoy. curing the morning tostudy the treat- 
tt» 1: né. As the doctor left the room, an 





\ oi we will call Smith, said: 

on ‘~ 2111 come in here with a great long 
2.ac0yues and schoolmarms behind him, 

> we are perfectly harmless, and that 
> sve apy dangerous patients. I’ll show 

Cine cont ungeee 

hi von in the service of the Northwest 
‘uso. ./. aid when the doctor came in with his 
.@ the expected assurance of safety, 
» vatching from a crevice of his door, 
» «1s room clad in complete Indian cos- 
noid, hair flying, and tomahawk in 
‘ule 4. omendons war-whoop as he plunged 
-« isa of the “ Institute.” The scene was 
vice. the teachers went flying out of the 
1a. a. we, Smith chasing them through the 
’ vc doctor half mad at the annoyance 
ith laughter, and the breakfast-table 
.we +42 im the secret, all in convulsions of 
..) uation was impossible. The doctor 

1) like @ man; the “ Institute” passed 

1 : ongure; and the jolly Smith rejoiced 


ye eueet tt 


i Tee ae 


tris practical joke, calling it the best > 


ime. But we hope nobody will go to 
tou » um for the fun of it. 


-Y FOR A HOT WEEK. 

frest ; ofcourse nothing can be done. 
g early in the week, don’t be too 
zinning anything. 

rmine not to let the week go by 
g something brilliant. 

‘esolve on vigorous measures for 





ture yesterday’s deliberations. 

r too late in the week to do anything. 
2 yourself up to society, and consult 
w best) what is to be done next. 
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MASKS AND PACS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 








ITH the experience of some 
twenty-five years in that 
puzzling kaleidoscope, mod- 
ern polite society, I am 
constrained to admit that [ 
have found nothing quite so 
remarkable as that queer 
episode in Bland Barton’s 
life, which is known in all 
its details to very few be- 
sides myself. Ever since it 
happened, I have felt that 
the public ought, in good 
right, to have the benefit of 
it; and, a few weeks ago, 
while rusticating at his 
charming country-place, I 
asked his permission to write out the story for the 
press. His reply was characteristic, and I give it 
literally: 

“To be sure you may, my boy; why not? If you 
tell it as well as you can, thé dear public can’t help 
liking it; though, blame me, if I think the women 
will admire the hero of it‘quite as much as they do 
some of Miss Braddon’s. There is more sound, prac- 
tical philosophy in my story than in most of the 
yarns they laugh and cry over, and I am not quite 
sure that some very useful hints will not be conveyed 
to many of them by this same history. Only, my 
dear fellow, you'll be discreet enough to suppress the 
genuine names? I believe I have faced a frowning 
world out of countenance too often to be easily dis- 
composed; but I am not at all ambitious to see my 
name staring at me from the columns of some one of 
those Boston weeklies, as the veritable hero of ‘an 
ower true tale.’ ” 

He shall have his wish, of course. I shall write 
him down just as he is, and give his curious experi- 
ence without the least exaggeration; and when next 
I visit Brentwood, we will laugh heartily together 
over the affair. But what will be particularly amus- 
ing to him, is the fact that many hundreds of his 
friends will read the narrative, and very possibly 
some of them will direct his attention to it, without 
once suspecting the p lity of the fo ¢ figure 
in the serio-comedy. ‘ 

Nature has been bountifully liberal to Bland Bar- 
ton. Heis a good specimen of manly beaaty, with 
his lithe, straight figure, his handsome, serious face, 
his long artist-locks of dark brown, and such a mild, 
dreamy pair of blue eyes as never belonged to any 
one but a poet or a smoker. Bland is both: bis 
meerschaum’ is his fidus achates, and the initials 
“B. B.” accompany some of the sweetest of our mag- 
azine verses. But the great charm of the man is in 
his perfect manner and address. I cannot conceive 
of a man more calculated to fascinate than he. There 
is nothing boisterous or exuberant about him in so- 
ciety. In fuct, he rarely laughs aloud, and generally 
speaks in a quiet undertone; but he will enter a 
crowded room, and in ten minutes you will see him 
surrounded by one half the people in it, irresistibly 
drawn within the circle of his voice by his wonderful 
gift. of conversation. There is hardly a polite accom- 
plishment that he lacks. He can sing like Apollo, 
generally to his own music; place him in any bali- 
room, and he will at once be admitted the most grace- 
ful dancer on the floor; he is an amateur artist of 
acknowledged taste, and is master of any game, from 
base-ball and croquet, to chess and bezique. And, 
after all this list of accomplishments, if I should be 
asked what is his calling, I must reply that he has 
never troubled himself with one. Capable of almost 
‘sansa in the way of the professions, but more es- 














pecially inclined towards literature, I have looked on 
for the last dozen years in astonishment to see him 
squandering his time, as it seemed to me, in the cob- 
webs and nothings of fashionable frivolity. Without 
means, save what he has derived from his pen and 
pencil, and which I have supposed to be about suffi- 
cient to dress him in the height of fashion, and give 
him a slender support, his society has always been in 
demand, and he has moved in circles which are inac- 
cessible to meaner men of great fortune. The fellow 
has, until lately, been a puzzle tome; but now, after 
his curious revelation, I must give him credit for 
perfect consistency throughout. Many have known 
him as a flirt—a male coquette—a very dangerous 
man, who took pleasure in skewering together the 
hearts of his captives, and then politely returning 
them to their owners; and I, though knowing, as 
Bland’s best friend, that his life was entirely free from 
all suspicion of profligate immorality, and that he 
was a gentleman, in the most liberal sense of that 
much-abused word, have yet accused him of an un- 
thinking trifling with women’s affections, merely 
from love of thé employment. The sequel will prob- 
ably show that he had an object in all of it—an object 
which I never suspected, until he astonished my 
senses with the declaration. 

My own course of life, entirely different from his, 
has rather kept us apart in society, although our re- 
lations have ever been of the most intimate charac- 
ter. When, therefore, in the early part of July, 1858, 
he visited my bachelor lodgings one morning, and 
proposed to me to spend the summer with him at the 
seaside; I was as much surprised as though I had re- 
ceived an invitation to Mrs, Gunnybag’s opera-box at 
the Academy. : 

“Of course not, Bland,” I responded, decidedly. 
“ What put that crazy idea into yourhead? I’m not 
a watering-place man, as you well know; and as for 
going to Cape May with you, to stand on the out- 
skirts of its gay throng of fashionables, and look com- 
posedly on your triumphs, myself all,the while chew- 
ing the cud of discontent because I, too, cannot be a 
Biand Barton—as for doing this, why, my friend, it 
strikes me you’re very unfeeling to ask it.” 

He had filled my pipe while I was answering him, 
and now, lying his easy length on the settee, puffed 
out great clouds of fragrant smoke. 

“ Pshaw, you old fool—beg pardon, Frank, but you 
do act mightily like it—you don’t understand me at 
all. I ask you to go neither to Cape May, Newport, 
nor yet to Long Branch. You might know, if you 
don’t, that my finances this present summer wont 
admit of any such extravagance. I propose a quiet, 
retired place on the coast, about a day’s journey from 
us, where we can have such a season as will delight 
your prosy soul—a little nook, where a few hundred 
demi-monde go every year to bathe, fish and picnic. 
There’s a hotel there, and they may have a concert 
or a hop once a week, to which I think you would 
have not the least difficulty in gaining admittance. 
I have in my mind a widow-lady, who keeps a pretty 
cottage on the hill overlooking the sea; a delightful 
place, all covered over with vines, where you can 
write and Ican paint to much better purpose than 
here in this hot city. She is always willing to take a 
few boarders for the season—people she knows, of 
course, for she’s a fastidious little person, and very 
mindful of the proprieties of life. I’ll write to-day, 
if you consent, and engage accommodations for us 
for the next two months. Shall 1?” 

His plan rather prepossessed me; but I still de- 
murred, telling him that the society of the place 
would no doubt monopolize him, to my entire 
exclusion. 

“The society of the place be hanged!” he inter- 
rupted. ‘ Must I tell you again that nobody but the 
Brown, Jones and Robinson style go there? The 
fact is, my boy, I haven’t the money to meet the 
Dudleys, the Carringtons and the Montours at Sara- 
toga this season, as [ have repeatedly promised them 
I would; and, egad, but for the sale of that picture of 
the beach by moonlight to old Snubberton, I shouldn’t 
be able even to visit Coastline, as I propose to you. 





So you needn’t dread me on that score. Idon’t want 
to borrow a copper of you; and you, I know, are one 
of those fellows who always have a -balance for a 
pleasure-trip. Shall it be yes?” 

I ted reluctantly, for I had proposed to my- 
self a great literary achievement that summer, in 
the solitude of my chambers, which I realized would 
be defeated by the proposed visit to the seaside; but 
Biand was irresistible to me, as to everybody else, 
and I consented that he should arrange the matter, 
as he proposed. Four days afterwards he came to 
tell me that he had received a response from the 
widow, in which she said that as she had but one 
boarder at present, and had every confidence in Mr. 
Barton, he might come with his friend as soon as he 
pleased. She would give us the east chamber, facing 
the sea, and the parlor adjoining it; and hoped we 
would enjoy the season there, although there were 
few visitors as yet, and the band would not come to 
the hotel for two weeks. ‘ 

** Quite as many as we’ll want to see, for a while,” 
Bland commented; “and as for the band, if you 
must dance, there’s my French horn and fiddle. I 
cau play them both together, you know; and perhaps 
the widow will waltz with you.” 

He escaped through the door just in time to avoid 
@ flying boot; and I set about packing my trunk, and 
arranging my apartments for a two-months’ absence. 

We left the city on the following morning, and 
were at Coastline by nine in the evening. We walk- 
ed from the station over to the cottage: and as we 
mounted the hill, the invigorating breeze blew in 
from the sea, and with the new life it stirred in my 
veins, made me glad on the spot that I had come. 
Mrs. Worden had retired for the night, and we were 
shown up to our rooms by the servant-girl. While 
Bland lit bis inevitable pipe, and sprawled down on 
the bed to enjoy it, I sat in a deep, luxurious arm- 
Chair by the window, and gazed out upon the wide 
expanse of blue water, gently agitated by the breeze, 
and the moonligbt, which played in fantastic arrows 
across it, and listened to the roar of the surf as it fell 
upon the beach, which glittered in a long line of 
brown sand, sweeping crescent-shaped towards the 
south. Here was Nature, again, as I loved to meet 
her, and my spirits rose with the inspiration. Bland 
interrupted my reverie, and brought me back to the 
practical, while I was repeating Byron’s Apostrophe. 

“What are you mumbling about, Frank?—and 
how often must I ask you, before your highness will 
favor me with an answer?” 

“ T have been admitting that this is a right pleas- 
ant place, and thanking you for bringing me here.” 

“AsI knew you would. Do you know,I havea 
queer conviction that something unusual will happen 
to one of us here? Have youany such feeling?” 

“No. The Lord willing, I shall be back in New 
York by September, refreshed in body and mind. 
What may happen to you, he would be a presumptu- 
ous man who would venture to declare.” 

With that, Bland heaved himself up to the per- 
pendicular, took his candle, and, with the laughing 
remark, “‘ There’s @ divinity that shapes our ends,” 
bade me good-night, and sought his own chamber. 

The next morning, we descended together to the 
breakfast-room. Mrs. Worden met us with asmiling 
welcome, a mouthful of gossip, and a cup of such 
coffee as immediately established her very firmly in 
my affections. She was a bright, cheery little dame, 
of less than the middle age, her round, rosy face very 
piquantly set off by the frills of a widow’s-cap, which 
had evidently been worn no very long time, and an 
eye beaming with fun and mischief. Bland and she 
were friends of several years’ standing, and talked as 
briskly and familiarly as only those people do between 
whom there is no cause for reserve; and in ten min- 
utes I found myself on terms of easy acquaintance 
with the lady, chatting pleasantly with her about 
Coastline and its belongings, and uttering a dozen or 
more of those empty little remarks on life and man- 
ners generally which are so palatable to the Mesdames 
Worden of the world. In truth, I believe I monopo- 
lized her for a brief time; and it was only when 








Bland made a clattering signal with his fork, the 
meaning of which was perfectly understood in our 
private ‘code, that I became aware of his growing 
impatience. He wanted a little talk with Mrs. Wor- 
den himself; so [abandoned the field for a while, and 
withdrew into a third cup of coffee, 

“Your other guest does not appear this morning,”’ 
Biand remarked, nodding to the vacant chair oppo- 
site him. 

“Ono; she’s a little indisposed, and I’m to send 
her breakfast up to her.” 

“She, indeed? Well, that’s odd. Why didn’t you 
let me know you had a lady in the house?” 

* Because I wanted to surprise you, sir, as I have. 
You can’t help liking her when you get acquainted.” 

Bland gently expanded his brows in a way that al- 
ways intimated doubt, and inquired the lady’s name. 
Her name was Isabel Cleveland. Was she young? 
Yes; about twenty-six, Mrs. Worden thought. And 
handsome? Yes, that she was; the handsomest girl 
that ever came to Coastline. She was tall and state- 
ly, with dark hair and big black eyes, a complexion 
almost like a Spanish girl, and a voice like a silver 
bell. She was a perfect lady—rather quiet and re- 
served ; but it was likely her manner would be differ- 
ent in the presence of gentlemen. 

“A third-rate watering-place paragon,” Bland in- 
sinuated, in a provoking tone, which caused the 
forefinger of the Worden to be shaken menacingly at 
him. “Been here for several seasons, I suppose, 
trying to pick up aman?” — 

“No such thing, sir!- I never saw her till within 
the past fortnight; and as for picking up a man, my 
word for it, she’ll never be at a loss for a man to run 
after her.” 

“And who is she, any way?” 

“Ah—that 1 should like to have you discover, and 
then tell me. She has no acquaintances here; no- 
body calls; she keeps herself very still, and gently 
repulses all my efforts to find out whoshe is. She 
reads, writes and sketches in her room much of the 
time; three or four times a week she walks out on 
the beach, and sometimes stays till eleven o’clock. I 
don’t know anything about her circumstances, al- 
though her wardrobe isn’t very plentifal, and her 
dresses are not rich, though stylish. She pays me 
weekly, and wort allow me to treat her any other 
way than as a lacy boarder, with whom I have been 
acquainted but a fewdays. That's all I know about 
her. If your curiosity is not satisfied with that, you 
can investigate for yourself.” 

Bland is one of the most provoking men on the 
planet. The widow’s last remark was intended to be 
very bantering; and as he heard it, he leaned back 
lazily in his ciair, twisted out his moustache, and 
said: 

“Tt isn’t so much a matter of curiosity, Madame 
Worden, as of necessity. Lack of good female society 
has always been one of the most serious drawbacks 
that I have encountered at Coastline. Now, although 
we have come down here for careless and uncon- 
strained recreation, past experience teaches me well 
enough that there will be odd moments in the course 
of two months, when even tobacco, pen and pencil, 
yachting, and the New York Herald cannot banish 
ennui ; and in those moments, how opportune will be 
the presence of Miss Cleveland! Her society will do 
something towards banishing that sense of something 
wanting which will at times creep all over my wzsthetic 
Barton, and somewhat reconcile me to the dullness 
of the hour. Of course you have over-estimated her— 
women always unreasonably exalt or disparage each 
other, and never do tell the exact truth; but then, 
pshaw—do you think I expect to find a Di Vernon at 
Coastline? I bear meekly in mind, my dear madame, 
that this is neithe; Saratoga, Niagara, nor any of 
their peers, and that Bellevue Cottage is neither 
Congress Hall nor the International ; and I shall con- 
tentedly accommodate myself to the situation. I 
shall meet here, I doubt not, a fair-looking, pleasant- 
enough country girl; I shall flirt with her, and have 
little doubt she will fall in love with me.” And Bland 
cast an approving glance at the mirror on his left. 
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The widow raised both hands, and looked at him 
with indignant reproach. jal 

“T shall go crazy with you, Bland Barton—I know 
Ishall.- You are the most ridiculous piece of male 
vanity that ‘ever New York became responsible for. 
The idea of Isabel Cleveland getting love-struck with 

ou! She’s no ordinary girl, I can tell you; and she'll 
see through you mach quicker than you’ll like. I’ll 
bet you a new fall bonnet against a bead smoking- 
cap that Isabel wont fall in love with you.” 

Bland accepted the wager on the spot, and shook 

hands over it. Two weeks since, I saw him wearing 
the cap. How he won it, and what came of the 
winning, this story has now to tell. 

The events of the next month are so entirely con- 
nected with these. two persons, that they will be 
much better described In Bland’s own language. Al- 
though he and I pursued our original programme, in 
@ measure, yet I had very little of his company; sav- 
ing the few excursions that we indulged in together, 
and the time which we spent together up stairs, we 
saw bardly more of each other than if we had re- 
mained in the city. He finally settled down into a 
fixed routine of these pursuits—smoking his pipe, 
reading the daily papers, and making himself nates. 
able to’ Isabel Cleveland. “And although I had pro- 
posed much employment for myself,’ amid the recre- 
ations of the place, and no little pleasure from Bland’s 
knowledge of yachting and the fishing-places of the 
neighborhood-—yet I found myself so vastly interest- 
ed by the relations which sprang up between’ these 
two, and took so much time to speculate upon them, 
as well as to watch them and study them, as I would 
an interesting problem, that I hardly once thought I 
was losing anything by Bland’s 5 eee pursuit of 
Miss Cleveland. 

We stayed just one month at Coastline, instead of 
two; at the end of that month, circumstances had 
occurred which changed his mind, and I preferred 
going back to New York to remaining there. At my 
request, Bland kept a short diary of his experience 
with Miss Cleveland, from the first meeting—a thing 
which it may be thought very unusual to ask, but 
which he was exactly the man to fancy, from its 
novelty. 

“ Egad, that’s an idea!” he said, when I mentioned 
itto him. ‘I'll head it ‘The Natural History of a 
Flirtation,’ and note down every day enough to let 
you know how it begins, proceeds, and ends, and 
what I think of it, en passant.” 

He was as good as his word; he wrote in the diary 
at night, and I read it in the morning, while he slept. 
I give several of these passages verbatim, just as 
they appear in his round, rollicking chirography, 
both because they tell this part of the story much 
better than I could, and because they convey glimpses 
of the man, which I have no desire to suppress. 





July 17.—We met her at the table this morning. I 
don’t think Mrs. Worden exaggerated a particle 
about her looks; I was not prepared to find her real- 
ly a beauty; not one of the conventional kind, either, 
but a well-shaped, good-featured, splendid-complex- 
ioned girl, who evidently understands that she is 
good-looking, without showing any obtrusive vanity 
on the subject. Her manners this morning were de- 
cidedly frigid, and much those of the grand dame 
avho means the world to understand that her gran- 
deur is not to be invaded by any undue familiarity. 
We'll see about that some days hence. I treated her 
after the Sir Charles Grandison style of politeness; 
was excruciatingly correct in speech and manner, and 
don’t think I made a bad impression. Mrs. Worden 
almost choked herself trying to refrain from laughing 
at my courteous stateliness, so different, I suppose, 
from my ordinary manner; and Fiank cast frequent 
triumphant glances over my way, as if to say, ‘‘ You 
reckoned withont your host this time, old fellow.” 

«Did I, though, Master Frank? “ The most ridiculous 
piece of male vanity that New York ever becanie re- 
sponsible for” never reckoned without his host yet; 
if I do now, madam shall not complain of the bonnet 
I will buy her. It wont be a case of love at first 
sight; but that I shall yet smoke in that cap, J 
know. Now for the morrow; for we have seen noth- 
ing more of her to-day. She retired to her room im- 
mediately after breakfast; and at neither lunch nor 
dinner had we the divine light of her countenance. 
But patience, my boy; that, with discretion and per- 
severance, will surely conquer. 

18th.—To-day we first saw her at dinner. I am 
glad to discover that she knows how to dress becom- 
ingly; and I think she looked five times "more at- 
tractive than when I[ saw her before. Her hair was 
banded to-day, instead of plain, and she wore a white 
muslin, with a simple blue ribbon about the waist 
But pshaw! what of it? I’ve not lived five-and- 
thirty years, to be captivated by any tricks of dress, 
I fancy. The ice thawed a little before dessert came, 
and, having a good chance to talk,I did talk, for 
three minutes, in my prettiest style. I’ve most for- 


know I could talk, fluently and interestingly, and 
fancy I suc . At all events, Miss Cleveland’s 
black eyes lighted and darkened with sympathy, and 
she thanked me when I had concluded my little fic- 
tion. The girl’s manner is not the least of her; she 
shows excellent breeding, and I can’t be wrong in 


may be her circumstances now. I noticed the piano 
in the room, an hour after dinner, and asked her to 
play. She not only played, but sang “Annie Laurie,” 
my old favorite, as sweetly as Ihave not heard it 
sung for many a long day. And then she excused 
herself, and went up stairs; and I lit my pipe and 
walked down to the beach. In love? About asmuch 
as Lever shall be again, with any woman, I fancy. 
Poor Annie—I wonder shall I ever entirely forget 
you? 

19th.—Eureka! After being particularly gracious 
all day; after talking an hourin the morning with 
me, and allowing me to smoke on the piazza at night, 
while she sat with us—and my heart does yearn to 
the woman who hasn’t a prejudice, real or fanciful, 
against the weed—after this, and before she retired, 
she asked Mrs. Worden if Mr. Barton was not Bland 
Barton, of New York, whose name she had 0 often 
seen in the magazines, and who was considered a 
leader of the ton in the city. The widow told me of 
“this with rather a crest-fallen air. I inquired the 
price of bead smoking-caps, and she gently slapped 
my face. 

20th—21st—22nd.—All very much the same. Weare 
advancing rapidly with our. acquaintance; I have 
discovered what her tastes are, and carry sail just as 
the wind blows, I am not a little surprised, though, 
to discover such a depth of earnest enthusiasm as 
lurks beneath this seemingly quiet, unimpressionable 
nature. I had occasion to know this, the other day, 
when I repeated to her a little story. Iwould not be 
sure that I did not write it myself. It was that same 
old hackneyed theme of woman’s fidelity and long- 
suffering, and man’s faithlessness; and the tears 
came into her eyes while I told it, and the eyes them- 
selves kindled so as to suggest a queer thought about 
the meeting of fire and water. 

* O, it is always so—always—always!” she said, in 
a broken voice. ‘The women are always the suffer- 
ers; the men, who should be their protectors, are 
their destroyers.” 

Theoretically, 1 suppose that’s all true enough; 
but I never heard the truth so pointedly put before. 
I rather like her earnestness; she improves vastly on 
acquaintance. 

23d.—The widow announced that Miss Cleveland 
had a bad headache, and would not; be down. Did 
my story have anything to do with that? 

24th.—I asked her to walk on the beach after sun- 
set, and she assented very cordially, without any of 
that palaver which some women think necessary in 
order to impress a man with a proper sense of the 
great favor they are doing him. It was delightfully 
pleasant, and we enjoyed it immensely; at allevents, 
Idid. Remembering that it was just a week since 
we first met, I tried to draw something out of her 
about herself; but not a word would she say. She is 
the most reticent girl on that generally prominent 
theme among girls, myse/f, that lever know. Then 
Iled the way into a long conversation on life and 
destiny, the here and the hereafter, and abstract 
happiness. I talked’ as well as I knew how to, and 
she responded to my sentiments with all the warmth 
of her nature. By Jove, what a Mohammedan she 
would make, with her implicit faith in what she does 
believe! Her arm trembled very often in mine while 
I talked, and she showed in other ways that she was 
thoroughly interested, if not charmed. But I have 
detected something in her manner that shows she has 
had some weariness in life—hardly a heartache, for 
that would be unmistakable—but some bitterness or 
other, which has left its mark. 

After all, what a fool I am in my scribbling! I 


would be unmistakable; yet who would ever think 
of such a story as mine and Annie’s, from my pres- 
ent aspect? Bosh—everybody recovers from these 
attacks of first love; they don’t die of them in novels 
as fast as they did! 

1 must tell of a little incident that occurred just as 
we separated for the night. It was about eleven 
when we came back to the house, and we parted in 
the hail, as the lights were out in the parlor. She 
offered me her hand of her own accord, saying: 

**T must thank you, Mr. Barton, for your kindness, 
and the pleasure you have given me.” 

I thought I would try an experiment—a saucy one, 
too. 

* Good-night, Isabel. I am very glad to have fa- 
vored you,” I said, and raised her hand to my lips. 

She tore it away as suddenly as if I had bit it, and 
left me before I had a chance to see the expression of 
her face. Is she very angry, I wonder? 


“Who was Annie, Bland?” 1 asked of him, after 
Ihad concluded the reading of the above. ‘‘ You 
never told me of her.” 

“Annie? Is it possible I have mentioned her in 
that confounded diary?” 

** Yes; several times.” 

“ Well, that’s a pretty how d’ye do! No—I never 
told you of her, and never meant to; but I shall have 
to now, I suppose. Put it off, just now; my mind is 
full of Miss Cleveland. Some day or other I'll tell 
you of her.” 


25th.—The omens are encouraging. She wasn’t 
mad a bit, so far as I can discover—treats me as 
kindly as ever, this morning, and shows me her 
drawings. She has aclever hand at the pencil, and 
@ correct eye; as for the rest, her work is rather me- 
chanical. After she had played to me half an hour 
—and she does play well—I asked her if I could do 
something then to please her; and she said yes ; if 
she might she would ask me to come out in the shade, 
where we could see the ocean, and read Childe 





avin she has moved in good society, whatever 











gotten what it was all about. I believe Miss Cleve- 
land had said something about the Western prairies. 

At all events, I branched out into a magniloquent 
description of an adventure I once had fleeing before 
a burning prairie. Frank sat there, dumb with the 
impudence of my story, knowing as well as I did that 
my experience was all taken from Cooper’s novel. 

But what’s the difference? I wanted to let the girl 








read foran hour to her. The poem is’ one of my 
favorites—Frank says because of its intense egotism ; 
but however, I like it, and I poured my soul into it, 
as I read selections here and there. She sat with her 
hands loosely clasped on her lap, looking off dreamily 
towards a distant sail. As I read the line: 


“T have not loved the world, nor the world me,"" 


1 looked up—and what do you think? Her head was 
down in her hands,and she was sobbing bitterly. 
Sometimes I act from impulse; [ believe I did then. 
I put my arm round her, and raised her head—a bold 
enough thing to do, but I did it. She did not seem 
to notice the action at first, but dried her eyes, and 
looked seaward again. 

“ Life cannot be dreary to you, Miss Cleveland, 
certainly?” I said. ; 

She still trembled with emotion, but did not answer, 
nor appear conscious of my attitude. 

* Can’t you confide in me?” I whispered. ‘“ You 
have a trouble?” 

T dare not,” she answered. 

“Then I will confide in you,” I blurted out. ie Dear 
Tsabel Cleveland, I love you!” 

Then she seemed to awaken all at once, and to 
comprehend my meaning. She shrank away from 
me in an instant. 

“TI beg you will not speak so, Mr. Barton,” she 
said. ‘ You distress me greatly.” 

** You will distress me more by refusing to hear 
me,” I said. 

* But I can’t hear you now; I believe I am faint 
and dizzy.” 

My arm was around her again, and now she did 
not shrink from it. 

“Then you don’t mean to absolutely forbid any 
further mention of this subject?” I queried. 

‘* No—perhaps not,” she answered. ‘“ Now I am 
better; let us go back to the house.” 

And this is the record of nine days. Very fine 
progress, 1 think. I may as well tell the widow to 
begin that cap. 

I read this last entry at six o’clock of the 26th, be- 
fore Bland was awake. I was so thunderstruck by 
the fellow’s audacity, as well as the promise of suc- 
cess that the day’s record showed, that I strode into 
his chamber, sat down by the side of his bed, and 
shook him out of his slumber. 

“What the deuce do you want?” he growled, as 
he opened his eyes. 

‘See here!” And I pointed to the open leaves of 

the diary. ‘‘ What does this mean? Isupposed you 
were merely flirting with the girl.” 

“Did you? Well—if that’s all, I’ll tell you I’m 
not, and wish you good-morning.” ‘And he dozed off 
again. ’ 

** Do you really propose to marry her?” I shouted 
in his ear. . 

The answer was a bob of his sleepy head. 

“ Bland Barton, what am I to think of you?” 

But he did not hear the question, and I left him, 
and descended to join madam at breakfast, leaving 
time to solve this curious enigma. 


26th.—Another headache: she has been invisible all 
day. No matter; the affairis working prosperously. 

27th and 28th.—Nothing seen of her yet below 
stairs. I sent up once by madam to inquire after her 
health, and was informed that her headache had 
gone, but that Mr. Barton would, she hoped, be kind 
enough to excuse her non-appearance. 

Mr. Barton would. He will bide his time. The 
symptoms are such as he thinks very favorable to 


have said it could hardly be a heartache, for that | him. 


29th.—She has not been below stairs yet. AmI 
really getting a little concerned about her long ab- 
sence; or does it mean precisely what I suppose—that 
she has arrived at that interesting point of the grand 
passion, so common in its history throughout the 
globe, when she is vainly trying to fight it down with 
argument, and smother it with absence? Of course 
it means this—what else? And she will succeed in 
doing neither. Well—to-day may go; to-morrow it 
will be time enough for me to move. 

30¢h.—I loitered a few minutes on the porch, till 
the breakfast-things were cleared away, and then I 
sent up a little note, requesting Miss Cleveland to 
favor me with an interview down stairs. The an- 
Swer was a request that I would step up to Miss 
Cleveland’s parlor, which I did, with alacrity. It 
was a neat little boudoir, furnished and adorned with 
all the widow’s exquisite taste. I seated myself on a 
sofa, and in two minutes Miss Cleveland entered. 
She walked right up to me, held out her hand, and, 
after I had released it, sat down by me. She had on 
@ morning-gown, and, save an unmistaKable hollow- 
ness of the eyes, and some slight traces of tears, 
looked eichantingly handsome. I differ with most 
men in my idea of the effect of grief upon female 
beauty: I think it decidedly damaging. Tears are 
all well enough in their place, and I suppose a cer- 
tain quantity of them necessary to female existence ; 
but I never thought them particularly beautifying. 

**T hope, Mr. Barton,” she said, “ you will not think 
I desired to withdraw entirely from your company. 
I have felt so wretchedly for the past four days that I 
could not think of meeting you. Please forgive me.” 

I gave her some kind of a soothing rhetorical pill; 
and then, really anxious as I was to bring the matter 
to a focus, took up the subject where ahe had left it. 

‘* May I inquire, Isabel, whether I have had any- 
thing to do with your wretchedness?” 

She did not reply; but her eyes fell to the floor, 
and the flush that colored her dark skin betrayed 
her. 





Harolde to her. I consented, of course; and there I 


“You leave me to infer that I have,” I said. 


‘* Why, then, I ask, should whet I told you the other 
day produce such an effect? I told you then that I 
loved you; I repeat it now. Isabel, will you be my 
wife?” 

My arm was again around her. She did not re- 
pulse me; she sat upright, and looked me straight in 
the face. > 

* You have compelled me to love you,” she said, 
“in spite of myself, and against the restraint of every 
resolution.” 

I bent forward to kiss her; but she put her hand on 
my mouth, and rreseed my head back to = 
distance. 

“You said you loved me,” I sleniitedh reproach- 
fully. 

*T love you too well for my own peace,” she said, 
“ while i ivar to give way to the feeling. If I thought 
you meant what you have said, earnestly and truly, 
I should be the happfest woman in America. But—” 

“IT do mean it,” I broke in, “1 was never more 
sincere in my life—” 

“* Which might be true, without crediting you with 
any strong sincerity,” she interrupted, with a cutting 

m, which sent a cold shiver from the back of 
my neck into my boots, “ Let us see if you are so 
sincere, sir, before you make me admit anything 
more.” 

Did I tremble for the result? Not a particle. 
Her tone, as well as her words, betrayed her; her 
look betrayed her; the battle was already won, and 
I waited with some curiosity to hear the terms of 
complete capitulation. 

**You are well known to me, Bland Barton,” she 
said, “although you have never met me in society. 
The time was once, however, when I moved in circles 
in New York such as you have the entree of; and 
your name was repeated to me very often. It has 
always been as that of a proud, vain man—vain of 
his accomplishments, vain of his power to fascinate, 
and withal a merciless flirt, if not. worse. Rumor 
may have slandered you; but she has uniformly 
speken of you thus. You have passed by coldly wo- 
men as handsome as I, who might have loved you, 
had you encouraged them, and who had wealth, 
which would have made you happy. You have pass- 
ed by all of them, and come tome—me, a poor, lonely 
girl, wearying myself over the loss of the wealth 
which gave me position in society, and deliberating 
this day whether to become an unhappy dependent 
in my uncle’s family, or to go back to the city and 
teach music. You did not know all this?” 

“No; I did not.” 

“ Now that you do know it, what do you say?” 

I almost quailed before the fierce energy of the 
woman. She spoke quick and sharp, and bent her 
head till her eyes blazed in my face like torches. I 
almost quailed—not quite; it was no time to flinch 
then, and so I said: 

“I have no more to say than I said before. Isabel, 
T love you, and ask you to marry me.” 

She fell into my arms and laid her head on my 
shoulder. There were tears enough in her eyes, but 
they were tears of happiness, not sorrow; and as I 
kissed them away, she said, “You have made me 
very happy.” 


So, after two weeks’ wooing, Bland Barton won 
Miss Cleveland and his smoking-cap. He enjoyed 
my astonishment at the unexpected turn he had 
given to the affair,and admitted there was good 
reason for astonishment. 

‘You mean to say that you haven’t thought mea 
marrying man. I didn’t suppose I was myself. A 
man never knows it, till he finds himself tripped in 
this urceremonious way.” 

’ “T think you are sincere,” I said. 

“Do you, though? ‘Thank you for your good 
opinion; and will you attend the bridegroom as next 
best man, in this house, just two weeks from to- 
day?” 

“The dickens! Seems to me you are precipitate, 
after waiting a dozen years. You are making 
unseemly haste.” 

“Bel is rather of your opinion; but I don’t care. 
I propose to take the tour of the watering places 
this seasun, and come back to New York in October.” 

I opened my eyes wide at this announcement. 

“Can I lend you some money?” I asked. 

“Thank you, no. What suggested that kind 
thought?” 

** Because you told me in New York that you could 
not afford to go to Saratoga, and so came to Coast- 
line; and now you mean to marry a wife, and take 
her to Newport, Saratoga, Niagara, Cape May, and 
the Lord knows where. Hang it, Bland, there’s a 
mystery about ‘this whole affair that I can’t under- 
stand. How is it?” 

He laughed, and pulled his diary from his breast- 
pocket. ‘ Read one more entry,” he said, ‘‘ and you 
will be satisfied.” 

Here is what I read: 


3ist.—and last.—This record of fifteen days will 
properly end here. If I am expected to say anything 
about my own feelings, I merely say that I shan’t do 
it. Men alwavs feel about the same under these cir- 
cumstances, and it is very silly indeed for a grown 
man, with a beard nine inches long, to maunder over 
the ecstasy of reciprocal affection. As I told Frank 
a few days ago, I love her as well as I ever shall any- 
body; and if I can’t feel that deep, strong, romantic 
attachment that she does,am I to be blamed for 
that? Iam atrifie more than ten years older than 
she is, and have fluttered moth-like, among a great 
many luminaries. We shall be married and live 
honestly and quietly, and I have no doubt I shall 





think as much of her as though I had wept bloody 
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tears over her, and refased my regular moals for six 
months on her acdount. Stuff! The novelist’s occu- 
pation is about gone; the world is getting severely 
practical every day; my grandchildren will probably 
kiss and be kisse’ by some mechanical process. 

Iam very confident we shall live happy together ; 
if there was any doubt about it, she has dissipated it 
by a revelation she made this morning. Calling me 
up to her parlor, she shut the door, and made me sit 
down on the sofa, while she took the ottoman, and 
rested her arms on ny knees. There was a merry 
light dancing in her eye as she looked up into my 
face; and her voice was overrunning with mirth as 
she spoke: 

“ Bland, you unsuspecting old fellow, I’ve deceived 
you shockingly—did you know it? No, of course not. 
Well, now, open your ears, and I'll tell you a little 
story; only don’t faint with astonishment when you 
hear the climax. Once onatime thére lived in the 
city of New York an orphan girl who was very 
wealthy; her income was thought to be ten thousand 
a year, if not more. She was brought up by her de- 
ceased mother’s cousin, a very fashionable woman, 
who moved in the 4irst society of the city. Kate Ir- 
ving was the name of this young lady; and, as might 
be expected, she was pestered almost to death by the 
attentions of a set of brainless, heartless poodles, who 
were willing to take her money, encumbered by her- 
self. She grew sick of the whole crowd of them, and 
exiled herself from society to escape them; they per- 
secuted her, day and night, at her cousin’s house, 
until she began to envy every girl who was ever born 
poor. Her cousin was a sensible woman, if she was 
a leader of the mode; she realized Kate’s difficulties, 
and sympathized with her. She said to her: 

“<*T think you’d better go out into the world, incog., 
my dear, and give some man a chance to find you, 
who will love you for yourself. I verily believe there 
are none such around you here; in fact, I should 
hate to have you marry any of these butterflies in 
this great heartless city. Perhaps it’s queer advice 
to give; but I really think you’d better go. When 
you do marry, you must please yourself; and I don’t 
think nature ever intended you for a very stylish 
woman, such as those you see leading the fon. You 
want a different sphere, Kate, and the advice I am 
giving you will help you to find it. Go, my child, 
and God bless you.’ 

“And she went; not joyfully, but with her heart 
filled with distrust and doubt toward all men. Seck- 
ing only for quiet, where she might mature her plans 
for the future, she came to Coastline, where some 
kind fate threw Bland Barton in her way. She loved 
him, just as every woman has who has met him; and 
that’s the whole story. Her name is no more Isabel 
Cleveland than yours is; she never had a thought of 
either becoming a dependent in her uncle’s house, 
nor taking a place as music-teacher; and her check 
for fifty thousand dollars would be honored to-day by 
four’ different banks in New York. Now, old fellow 
—after she has thoroughly satisfied herself about 
your good faith and real love for her—after she has 
yielded her heart to you, because she knew you 
sought her only for herself—what do you say to 
that ? 

Well—what was I to say? Ten thousand a year 
is one of the most practical things in the world, and 
Iam practical enough to know how to appreciate it. 
I expect I looked my astonishment; I believe I pro- 
tested that I didn’t love her, personally, a bit better 
for the money, although I knew it was a most com- 
tortable thing; and then I embraced her, if I remem- 
ber aright, and left her in a very happy state of 
mind, while [ went up stairs and ruminated over 
great clouds of tobacco-smoke, reviving in my brain 
some small schemes for personal comfort which I had 
hitherto planned, as were castles in the air, but 
which Kate Irving’s golden ladder would help me 
easily to attain. 

And with this told, there is very little more left to 
tell of what was said and done at Coastline. Until 
the fifteenth of August we had the cosiest, most de- 
lightful kind of a time at Bellevue Cottage; and the 
prospect of a wedding in the house, and so speedily, 
almost drove the widow frantic. She declared, at 
first, that it was an absurdity and an outrage to have 
it so soon, and Kate rather supported her view of the 
matter; but Bland, stubborn animal as he always 
was, quietly insisted on the day he had named; and 
Kate declared that, after all, it made no difference ; 
that she had not the least idea of sending for her 
fashionable friends to come out, and tliey probably 
could not if she did, as they were all out of the city, 
so that there was no occasion to wait on their ac- 
count. She hinted that such haste was unheard of, 
and— 

“It'll be heard of, after we have made a prece- 
dent,” Bland remarked. ‘‘ Hang society—who cares 
for it? You came here to get rid of it, didn’t you? 
I don’t know anything about your relatives; I believe 
I met your Aunt Grampus once, and after what you 
have said about her, I’m inclined with you to think 
her a sensible woman, and believe I should like to 
have her here on the twelfth, As for myself, the 
only man that I care a copper to see me married is 
here now; and, unless there be some very good rea- 
son fur the delay, a great deal better one than has 
been suggested yet, I think it should not be 
deferred.” 

And it was not deferred. They were married at 
the unfashionable hour of nine in the morning, so 
that they might take the eleven o’clock train. The 
ceremony was performed in the parlor of Bellevue 
Cottage, by the clergyman of the place, in the pres- 
ence of a dozen of the widow’s friends; the widow, 








a gave away the bride, and shed about a dozen 


tears, for what, I cannot conceive; but, as I have 
grown up in the belief that a limited amount of tears 
is necessary at every wedding, I thought them quite 
appropriate. I kissed the bride, after Bland, and 
wished them both the happiness which they seemed, 
to all human calculation, reasonably certain of; and 
after they had gone, I am free to admit that I sat 
down in the loneliness of my room, an: heartily en- 
vied Bland his good fortune. The next day I bade 
the widow faréwell, and returned to New York; and 
in the labors of the next few months this episode, 
and they who had figured in it, passed almost entire- 
ly from my mind. 


‘ 


All this occurred, as I have said, in July and Au- 
gust, 1858. Alniost nine years have intervened, dur- 
ing which I have seen very little of Bland and his 
wife. On two or three occasions we have met in the 
city, but always in the street, and when one or the 
other of us was in a hurry, so that little could pass 
but brief inquiries. What I did learn, was, briefly, 
that he had purchased an elegart place on the Hud- 
son, and was living there a life of leisure, relieving 
his indolence occasionally by painting, writing and 
gardening. He told me once that he entertained a 
great deal of company, and that both Mrs. Barton 
and himself greatly desired me to come up and make 
them a long visit. The thing was impossible then, 
and continued so for some years, owing to my own 
engagements; but when, in June of this present year 
of grace, 1867, an urgent repetition of the invitation 
came, I threw my labors aside, packed my valise, 
and took the steamboat for Yonkers. ‘Near that 
place I found Bland, his wife and two children, and 
received such a welcome to their beautiful home as 
placed me at once upon the same easy terms of famil- 
iar ‘friendship with them, as that I had enjoyed at 
Bellevue Cottage. The first day of my visit wore 
quickly away, and whien night came, and Mrs. Bar- 
ton excused herself to attend to her little ones, Bland 
and myself walked out on the piazza which faced the 
river, and sat down upon the rustic bench together, 
while the stars shone softly on us through the clam- 
bering vines, and the cry of the cat-bird echoed 
through the night. 

“Do you know,” said Bland, suddenly breaking 
off the silence, and laying his hand on my knee—“ do 
you know that you don’t know much of anything, 
yet, of the trath about my marriage?” 

To such an extraordinary and unexpected question 
I could return no answer at all; so I simply sat and 
stared at him. I hadreally supposed that I knew all 
about that singular affair. ; 

“Had you, indeed?” questioned Bland, reading 
my unexpressed thought. ‘Well, you were mis- 
taken. My dear fellow, there was no more complete- 
ly deceived man in the country, during those four 
weeks at Coastline, than yourself; and since you did 
me a service there, without knowing it, and since 
the affair has terminated so happily for me, I feel it 
to be something of a duty to give you the sequel of 
the story.” ” 

The inexplicable man enjoyed my astonishment a 
moment, and then continued: 

“ We went—Kate and I—as you know, from Coast- 
line to Saratoga. Tarrying there ten days, we went 
}on to Niagara, where we proposed a stop of about a 
week before taking the White Mountains, via 
Quebec. . 

“The fourth morning after our arrival at Niagara, 
we had strolled across the bridge to Guat Island, and 
sauntered around the ‘path till we stood at the verge 
of the American Fall. Kate had been unusually 
serious all the morning, and seemed troubled into si- 
lence by something unknown tome. A dozen times 
had I tenderly inquired the cause of her trouble, and 
she had answered me with a monosyllable each time. 
She sat down upon a stone where we stopped, and 
looked away from me, down the river; but my eye 
caught the glitter of a tear on her cheek as she turned 
it. I became really alarmed. Tossing my cigar into 
the water, I leaned over her, placed my hand on her 
shoulder, and asked: 

* « Kate, carissima, wont you tell me about it?’ 

** She said not a word in reply; but, taking a letter 
from the pocket of her dress, placed it in my hand, 
and looked fixedly in my face. It is more than likely 
that I turned red and pale, by turns, as I examined 
it. It was addressed to me at New York; it was 
postmarked at Coastline; and the chirography was 
very familiar. Here it is: 


“** Coastline, July 12th, 1858. 
“*My DEAR MR. BARTON:—You have hit the 
mark at the first venture! She came here a few days 
ago, and engaged rooms and board with me for the 
summer, by the name of Isabel Cleveland, never once 
suspecting that I’d seen her in New York tifty times, 
and knew all about her. Yes, come along; and I’ll 
help you all I can. 1 guess I can trust you todo 
what’s right when you succeed. You had better 
bring your friend; she wont be so apt to suspect, 

where there are two. Yours, for mischief, 
*©* ELIZA WORDEN.’ 


**You received that letter before you came 
there?’ she asked. 

“61 did,’ 

*** You came to Coastline because you received it?’ 
she pursued. 

“The murder was out; I saw that, plainly. The 
truth could not be blinked nor delayed; so I met it 
squarely. 

“¢That is true, Kate. I knew who you were in 
New York, although I had never met you familiarly; 





I had resolved to win you, and so pursued you to 








Coastline, after your disappearance. Was that 
wrong?’ 

“¢ Wrong—yes, basely, terribly wrong!’ she burst 
out, in a tearful storm of indignation, ‘ Bland Bar- 
ton, you have destroyed the dearest, fondest illusion 
that a woman ever cherished—that you had sought 
and married me for myself alone. And now you 
admit that you knew who I was—that it was Kate 
Irving, and not Isabel Cleveland who attracted you 
—and that you plotte:! with an unscrupulous, de- 
signing woman, to snare the fortune, not the heart, 
of a lovely, defenceless girl! 0, it was cruel !—it és 
cruel—too cruel!’ 

“She covered her face, and wept bitterly. Well— 
what’s the matter with you, man? You stare at me 
as if you were moonstruck.” ‘ 

“T am simply dumfounded. Was what she said 
all true?” 

Pretty much all of it; except that I don’t admit 
that Madame Worden was a designing woman. She 
was simply an instrument in my hands, and received 
five hundred dollars as her recompense.”” 

“And so I unwittingly assisted in this precious 
business, by disarming all suspicion of your inten= 
tions? A pretty mess of lies you invented for that 
diary! Did you think that necessary?” 

“There you are wrong. All my impressions of 
Kate, as I jotted them down there, were true; to be 
sure there were things written which I inserted 
merely to throw you off the scent, for I was a little 
uneasy all the time lest you should discover me; but 
there was no unnecessary fiction in that diary.” 

“Do you know what I think?” 

“That I am a great scoundrel?” 

“Something of that sort, I’ll admit.” 

“ Hear the story out,” laughed Bland; “and don’t 
be in a hurry to judge me.” 

As you see, she had discovered the truth, which 
I had intended she should never know. That un- 
lucky letter, carried in my breast-pocket long after 
it should have been burned to ashes, and probably 
dropped on the floor of our chamber, had thoroughly 
betrayed me. 

- “ After a few moments she raised her heat. The 
tears were dry on her cheeks; but she looked at me 
with such a mournful look of reproach that I think 
my conscience smote me then, if it had not before. 
However, I was as calm as a man reasonably could 
be, under such a frightful combination of circym- 
stances. I sat down on the grass at her feet, and, 
looking up in her face, pleaded my case as eloquently 
as I could. 

“ ¢ Kate,’ L said, ‘I throw myself upon your mercy. 
You have a right to be grieved, as you are now; but, 
don’t entirely condemn me until I have spoken for 
myself. You told me once at Coastline that Ihad 
passed by, coldly, women as handsome as you, who 
might have loved me had I encouraged them, and 
who had wealth which would have made me happy. 
That may and may not be true. I told you the 
truth, when I said that I did not know that you were 
a poor girl, friendless, and almost homeless, in the 
world. I knew you .as you were—as Kate Irving, 
with an income of some thousands a year—’ 

“¢ For which you married me,’ she interrupted, 

*¢Tf you will have it so—yes; for which I married 
you.’ 

“¢ And you never loved me.’ There was a dreary 
despondency in her voice which touched me keenly. 

*¢ © You are wrong, Kate; I did love you, and I do; 
otherwise I never should have married you.’ 

“¢ As you certainly never would have done, had I 
been in reality poor Isabel Cleveland.’ 

¢] admit it; and now hear the rest. Twelve 
years ago, when I was young and hopeful, just com- 
mencing the hard battle of life, the sweet young face 
of Annie Clay charmed and won me. I loved her 
with the best devotion of my nature, and, trusting 
in her professions of love for me, I also believed in 
her promise to wait faithfully for me, until I could 
claim her in marriage. It was a happy dream, which 
lasted just twelve months; and then there camea 
rude awakening. With the impulse that her promise 
hud given me, I was laboring night and day, and 
surely winning a place in the literary world which’ 
would one day yield me fame and money. But, after 
all, what was I? Nothing but a penniless Bohemian, 
with empty pockets and 4 large stock of unmarket- 
able hope; and so it was easy for the tempter to pre- 
vail with Annie. He came in the shape of a gouty 
millionaire, a brutal, sordid man of sixty, and I was 
coldly cast away. The blow did not kiil me; it did 
not prostrate me. The girl herself had little to do 
with the barter; it was the work of her mercenary 
parents, who constrained her against her will; and 
with my old love for her smothered beneath my 
pride, I have played a part and filled a place in 
society, intent upon one purpose—to marry a fortune. 
It was alow, @ mean ambition; you force me to ad- 
mit it; but it took the place of a higher one, and I 
have adhered to it. I told you I loved you; I did; I 
do; I will; it is easy todo that. There is everything 
in you that is lovable. I did not tell you everything ; 
I had an object to attain, and I kept my own secret.’ 

*¢ You have cruelly wronged me, Bland Barton.’ 

“‘Deceived you, I certainly have; wronged you, 
how? Had you continued ignorant of this wretched 
revelation, as I intended you should, there would 
have been no cloud over our happiness. What I have 
done, I frankly avow; and just as frankly, I now ask 
your forgiveness, in the hope that we may still have a | 
happy future.’ 

_ 6 You think a woman can forgive everything.’ 
“ Her voice trembled as she spoke; she rose from 


in arm, our eyes studiously averted. You need not 
ask me what I thought about for the next five min- 
utes; to do myself justice, I believe I felt very guilty 
and unhappy. Presently we came to the top of the 
bank overlooking the Fall. The path continues from 
that point around the island; aud another runs off to 
the left, through the woods to the bridge. Here I 
stopped. 

“*Wait here, Kate.’ I said. ‘If our paths must 
run apart henceforth, let them separate here. Yet, 
I wish you to understand me, I have done & thing 
which [ know some women would never forgive; I 
have confessed it, and asked your forgiveness. Do 
you remember that I promised to love and cherish 
you? I will do it all, if you'll let me. Are you will- 
ing to let the dead bury their dead, and seek together 
the happiness which I know we can find?’ 

“She looked once doubtfully up the river path, 
and then at me, with something of her old trustful- 
ness. There wasa momentary struggle of copflicting 
emotions; doubt and hope shaded and lighted her 
face; then a smile broke through like a glorious sun- 
burst, and she placed her hand within my arm. To- 
gether we returned to the hotel; together we have 
dwelt ever since, in such happiness as God metes out 
to very few of his creatures; and together, please 
Heaven, we’ll live and love to the last.” 

* But, Annie?” I suggested. 

 Ah—TI nearly forgot that last word about her. I 
was at Niblo’s the other night, and chanced to turn 
my glass toward the boxes. In one of them I saw a 
fat, vulgar-looking, red-faced woman, who might 
have weighed two hundred and thirty avoirdupois, 
with something like half a peck of diamonds blazing 
all over her, and with such an odor of codfish aris- 
tocracy breathing from every motion that I turned 
away in disgust. But I recognized her; it Was An- 
nie—my Annie, of old, transformed, by the power of 
her husband’s wealth, into this gross vulgarity of 
fashion.” 

The windows of the chamber just above us were 
open, and the voice of Mrs. Barton, singing a lullaby 
to the baby, fluated down to us. Bland heaved a great 
sigh of relief, and repeated some words, with which 
his story shall close: 


** Let the days go by unlamented, 
They bring more than they take away.’’: 





A DOMESTIC DIFFICULTY. 

Mrs. Vyvyan Vesey was lovely. She had golden 
hair and a golden purse. Butshe was not happy. | 
will tell you why! . 

For many years after her marriage she had been as 
happy as the days were short. Her husband wus 
devoted to her, and gratified her every whim. He 
said it was the only way to manage whim-en, but she 
thought he was joking. 

Weary of her snug little villaat Putney, she at last 
prevailed on him to take a house in Belgravia. As 
is the custom of rural spots, she was immediately 
called upon by her neighbors. Among those neigh- 
bors was Mrs. Belyon—a spiteful cat. That spiteful 
cat made herself very amiable to the fair beauty ; and 
the first time she saw Vesey she started, and then, 
taking Mrs. V. V. aside, told her that she had a short 
time before seen Vesey constantly at the opera with 
a lovely woman—with dark hair and splendid eyes— 
and had noticed that he was very attentive. Sie 
thought “ her dear friend ought to know this!” 

Mrs. Vyvyan Vesey was miserable. She made Mr. 
Vyvyan Vesey miserable, too. This could not go on 
long! In fact, it didn’t. Then came a day when, 
amid a flood of tears, she taxed her Vyvyan with Lis 
inconstancy. He was furious. Mrs. Belyon was sent 
for. He asked her to name the exact time when she 
saw him at the opera as she stated. Mrs. B. did so— 
with pleasure. Mrs. V. V. shrieked! 

“TI see it all—my be-be-beloved husband!” she 
sobbed. ‘ O, what a comfort!” 

“What!” said Mrs, Be'yon. 

«O, it was I,”—said Mrs. Vesey—‘‘I, before I had 
my hair blanched!” 


THE SALAMANDER. 


The salamander was a name applied by the an- 
cients to 4 fabulous creature, which was supposed to 
possess the power of existing in the midst of flames, 
and even of quenching the fige by which it was sur- 
rounded. In our times a strange belief has existed 
among the ignorant, that if any fire remains un- 
quenched for the space of seven years, a salamander 
will be produced. But the inquiries of modern 
science have shown that the only foundation for all 
these fables is the means of self-defence granted to 
this harmless reptile by the Creator. The body of 
the salamander is covered with pores from which, 
when alarmed, or suffering from pain, an acrid, 
watery humor exudes, which is at times so far able 
to quench the fury of the flames as to give the poor 
creature time to escape, and in this single fact con- 
sists the whole of the mysterious power that has been 
attributed to it. The experiments of Spallanzanion, 
showing the astonishing power‘of the salamander 
to reproduce a limb, have rendered it famous. The 
same limb can be reproduced several times in suc- 
cession after it has been cut off, with all its bones, 
muscles, etc. Another faculty, not less singular, is 
that of remaining a long time encompassed with ice 
without perishing. 








We have heard it remarked that when David hurl- 
ed the stone at Goliath the latter must have been 





the stone, and we walked slowly along the path to- 
ward the Horseshoe, neither hand in hand nor arm | 


very much surprised, as such a thing had never 
entered his head before. 
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LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER LVI. 
THE DEPOSITION OF BENJAMIN HULLER. 


I, BENJAMIN HULLER, seventy-one years of age, 
a native of the parish of Shellton, and a pauper in 
the Union workhouse there, do declare and solemnly 
affirm on oath that this my deposition and coufes- 
sion is a true and full statement of facts known to 
me. I have stated these facts freely, without fee or 
reward, or malice or favor to any one concerned, as 
I hope for mercy to my wretched soul; and although 
dying in hospital, and, as I believe, at the last ex- 
tremity, Iam certain that my mind is clear, and that 
the circumstances I have related, aud which have 
been’taken down in writing in my presence, and 
signed by me, did in very truth occur in order as 
they are set down. And this confession I have made 
in hopes that, by means of it I may make some 
reparation for the wicked wrong in doing which I 
have had a share, of which I declare that I do now 
most heartily repent. And I have begged the gen- 
tlemen that this disposition might be taken down as 
nearly as possible in my own words, which request 
has been kindly permitted. 

I was a man who had received a good education, 
but going wrong, through my own fault, as I now 
humbly acknowledge, in spite of kind friends and 
employers, I led a checkered life of much sin and 
sorrow, and after many ups and downs in the world, 
became a pauper in the workhouse of my native 
place. There, notwithstanding my bad character 
and bad babits, my superior address and information 
—superior, I mean, to those of my fellow-paupers— 
caused me to be set in some little authority within 
the walls of the workhouse, and I have been wards- 
man, labor-master, and other things, each time being 
deprived of the post which I held in consequence of 
my addiction to drink and other misconduct. 

At the present moment I am deputy-porter of the 
Union, but at the time of which I speak, I was only 

the keeper or guardian of the dead-house, a duty 
which I got by currying favor with the master, as I 
generally contrived to do when not in liquor, and by 
holding which I got an allowance of beer and other 


indulgences. My being keeper of the dead-house | 


was well known to the workhouse doctor, Dr. Dennis, 
a gentleman against whom I have nothing at all to 
say, except that he neglected the office of attending 
the Union patients more than was, perhaps, quite 
right in him, turning them over to his assistant, Mr. 
Marsh. 

This Mr. Stephen Marsh, the same w ho was taken 
dead out of the river Thames quite lately, was a very 
clever young man, but of intemperate habits and a 
bad disposition. He was in needy circumstances, 
very envious, and desirous to rise in life, but not in- 
dustriously inclined; so he was always on the look- 
out for some chance of growing suddenly rich. He 
noticed me, as\a man different from the ordinary 
paupers, since I had travelled, and read books, and 
seen better days, and we had many a chat together. 

One day, this Mr. Stephen Marsh came to me, 
asking, in a joking sort of a manner, if I would 
trouble myself to pick up a ten pound note if I found 
it lying in my way, and if I thought it would be a 
pleasant change to discharge myself from Shellton 
workhouse, and go and amuse myself in London 
with money in my pockets. 1 thought he was in jest 
at first; but from hints he dropped that some busi- 
ness was afoot by which a lot of cash was to be 
made, easily and without risk, I found that he was in 
earnest. He sounded me as to my inclinations, and 
soon satisfied himself that I was ready, and too 
ready, to take a safe part in any plot whatever, ifa 
plot were brewing, provided it were made worth my 
while. 

Two days afterwards, Mr. Marsh came again, and 
this time he spoke more to the purpose. It seemed 
there was a party in the background that wanted, 
for a particular reason, to be put secretly in posses- 
sion of a child’s dead body. More than that, it must be 
that of a boy,of not more than four or five years of age, 
and must be a fair-haired child. It was not for dis- 
section, or anything of that sort, or Mr. Marsh would 
have had no call to beso careful and mysterious about 
it, because Dr. Dennis had but to speak to the mas- 
ter, and pay a trifle, perhaps ten shillings, compensa- 
tion, for consent of parents and relations, and there 
would have been no difficulty at all. But this was 
all to be kept as still as the grave itself. 

Have I said that I was to get ten pounds for my 
assistance in the matter? I was offered ten pounds, 
and I got a bit frightened at the high price. Nothing 
for nothing, had been the sort of rule 1 was used to, 
and [ began t o be afiaid when I found the tariff such a 
handsome one, Besides, how wasItoearnit? Iwas 
keener of the dead-house, where the bodies of those 
that died in the infirmary or the casual ward, or 
where not, were placed before burial; but ours was a 
little bit of a Union, and the deaths did not occur so 
frequently as in city workhouses, I might wait a 
long time before there came under my care such a 
dead child as was demanded. 

On mentioning this to Mr. Marsh, he looked at me 
in a queer, sidelong sort of a way, and asked me had 
I not been in the infirmary lately. So I replied that 
I had, that very day. Then, he said, most probably 
Ihad observed a little boy, that was ill there of the 
fever, a child of exactly the age, size and complexion 
that he had been inquiring after. This little crea- 


ture was without father or mother, or any near re- 
lations. His parents, whom some said were North 
of Ireland people, and others took them for Welsh 
folks, had gone about the country, haymaking and 
hop-picking, and working at odd jobs between the 
early mowing and the last of the harvest, and they 
had taken the fever in the strip of marshy sheep- 
pasture down between Gridley Harbor and the sea, 
and both died of it, the man in some shed or barn, 
and the wife in the workhouse. When the -poor wo- 
man was brought in, she was too far gone to state 
name or parish, and merely lifted her finger once,and 
pointed to the west, when asked by the master where 
she came from. So, as the boy merely knew that 
his Christian name was Paul, they gave him in the 
workhouse books the surname of West, seeing they 
had no clue to his settlement, and so had to keep 
him, and he was set down in black and white as Paul 
West. 

But after a little while, he was ill of the fever too, 
having mgst likely brought the seeds of it with him 
from the wet meadows, where there was sad sickness 
that year. He was a pretty little chap, blue-eyed, 
and with light curling hair, almost gold color. So 
the young doctor reminded me of little Paul West. 
* But he’ll get well, doctor,” said I, astonished; “he 
is just the child to live to be as old as any of us.” 
Mr. Marsh gave a nasty sort of littlelaugh. “I’m 
sure,” said he, “ that the boy will not recover.” I 
stared at him, and he looked rather ashamed; but 
he went away, but came back that very evening to 
invite me to take a glass at the public hard by. It 
was the first time he ever offered me anything of the 
sort, and I thought it odd that he should sit down 
with an old pauper scamp like myself, but 1 never 
could résist drink. I went. 

Over the gin and water in the private parlor of the 
Fishers public, the whole thing was settled. He— 
Mr. Marsh—persisted that the boy West would die 
of the fever. My share in the business was marked 
out beforehand. You know, gentlemen, how loosely 
and carelessly they manage in workhouses about 
everything to do with the sick pauper, from the first 
drink of physic he gets, right or wrong, late or early, 
as the nurse is drowsy or not, down to when they lay 
him out in a shed before the coffin comes. In the 
case of little West, I was to contrive, as I easily could, 
to get an empty coffin buried ; not exactly empty, but 
weighted with earth to near the proper weight, and 
‘filled up with straw or rags to prevent theearth from 
rattling. I could do this by screwing the lid myself, 
the contractor often bringing the shell after working- 
hours, and his men being willing to accept a pint or 
80 of beer from me or any one, and not at all inquisi- 
tive as to my reason for preferring to borrow a screw- 
driver, and finish the job myself. 

Thus, as may be seen, it was easy for me to get the 
coffin buried without the boy, and not difficult to put 
the poor little child’s body into the possession of the 
surgeon’s assistant. But two things puzzled me. 
First, for what was the body required? Secondly, 
how came the doctor to be so confident that the boy 
Paul would not live? it so h d that I 
had heard one of the women up stairs say that he 
was getting on famously, and would soon be well—a 
bad bargain for the guardians, as she said in joke. 
As for the first question, after very much beating 
about the bush, and finding that I would not move 
blindfold in the matter, Mr. Marsh told me several 
things. He has let drop plenty of hints since, and 
altogether, first and last, I learned from him thata 
great gentleman wanted the child to pass off for an- 
other child of the same age, that stood hetween him 
and a large property; also that a nurse in this gen- 
tleman’s interest was ready to effect the substitution. 
As for my second question, the young surgeon laugh- 
ed again, in the same sneering way as before, and 
bade me mind my own business. 

I agreed to do what was required of me for the sum 
of twelve pounds, half in advance; but afterwards I 
demanded to be paid twenty pounds more. This— 
God forgive me!—was not on account of the wrongful 
act I had agreed to partake in, but simply for fear 
of legal punishment. I did as the surgeon bade me, 
and asked no further questions; but I thought the 
matter over, and decided ‘that the other child, 
the heir to the property, was to be put out 
of the way—I mean.by death. But I comforted 
myself by thinking that I had no artor part in what- 
ever else was done, but had merely to carry out the 
deception as the doctor desired. 

I was not very much surprised when the wards- 
man of the infirmary came one day to tell me that 
little Paul West had died that morning, and had 
been laid out, and to call me to help carry the poor 
child’s body down to the dead-house. There was to 
be no inquest, because the doctor had taken his 
rounds earlier than usual that day, and had certified 
to the cause of death. Iasked which doctor, Dennis 
or Marsh, and I was told Marsh. I fear, very much 

I do fear, that the poor child met with foul play, 
and that Stephen Marsh went to his account with 
the crime of cutting short that innocent life upon his 
sinful soul. I remember, once, when he was flurried 
and heated with liquor (to which he took greatly af- 
ter leaving Dr. Dennis and setting up to practise as 
an independent doctor)—I remember that he said 
that Burke and Hare were clever dogs; but that 
when a “‘ subject” was wanted, there were better 
ways of getting it than by clapping a pitch-plaster 
over the mouth; and much more talk of that sort, 
which I never liked to listen to. .* 

I am getting weak with so much speaking, and 1 
must make my story as short as I can, so it can be 








understood. That very evening, then, about sun- 
down, the chiid’s body was smuggled out of the shed 
= 


that we called the dead-houss, and out through a 
side door that led from the workhouse yard intoa 
lane called Sharland’s Lane, leading to the tanneries 
and bleaching-works at the back of the town. The 
key of this side door, which was seldom used, I ob- 
tained by purloining it from the master’s office, 
where it hung on a nail. Mr. Marsh was there, ready 
with a carriage—it was a phaeton, a one-horse car- 
riage, hired from the Bell Hotel; and he drove it 
himself, and was alone. We put our load, which was 
but a light one, wrapped in a cloak belonging to the 
doctor, beneath the apron of the trap, and Mr. 
Marsh drove off with it—firet’ paying me the sum 
stipulated for. And that is all It know of my own 
knowledge; only that on that very night my lord’s 
little son, a child of the age of Paul West, died up at 
St. Pagans Abbey, as was given out—Dr. Dennis and 
his assistant, Mr. Marsh, attending him in his illness. 

I managed the mock burial cleverly, so as to avoid 
suspicion; and the coffin, should it be examined, will 
be found to contain no remains of little West, or any 
one else, but exactly what I have said—earth, and 
rags, and straw. I discharged myself from the 
Union, going up to London with my ill-got money, 
in hopes to get a small partnership share in a grog- 
shop at Rotherhithe, the owner of which was known 
to me, and to whom I proposed to act as barman and 
book-keeper, since he could not read or write, though 
a@ moneyed man. But I found the place bespoke bya 
party with more funds; and mine soon went in drink 
and gambling at cards, at which I was cheated by 
sharpers, being hocussed, and losing ten pounds at 
one sitting, The end of it was, that I came back to 
the workhouse again, and was a pauper once more. 

At different times, I got small extra sums of money 
out of Mr. Marsh, who had set up in a grand house 
at Shellton to be a doctor on his own account, no 
doubt with the cash paid him for his services in that 
affair. But all Shellton cried out against him for his 
ingratitude to Dr. Dennis, his old employer; and as 
his temper and habits were pone of the best, and he 
was addicted to drink, he was soon a by-word in the 
town, and his affairs went from bad to worse. Being 
idle and poor, he was always grumbling against the 
person who had hired him to tempt me in that bad 
business of the false burial and substitution; and 
from what he let slip, I made out that it was the 
Honorable John Carnac that was the contriver of 
the wicked plot, and that, by underhand means, he 
made away with his young nephew, son of the late 
Lord Ulswater, at St. Pagans, who died soon after, it 
was said of a broken heart, poor gentleman, being so 
grieved by the loss of the child. 

I declare that, to the best of my belief, the body 
buried as that of the late Lord Ulswater’s only son 
and heir, was really that of Paul West, the orphan; 
and that my lord’s son was taken away outof the 
abbey by night, and most likely made away with by 
the nurse or the doctor, Marsh, by desire of his un- 
cle, Mr. Carnac, who is now Lord Ulswater. I am 
sure Mr. Carnac paid Marsh a good deal of money, 
though not so much as he wanted; and Marsh and I, 
and my sor, William Huller, made plans to obtain 
more money from my lord, and threatened to tell all 
unless he complied with our demands. My son Wil- 
liam afterwards betrayed us, and went over to Lord 
Ulswater’s side; and then Mr. Marsh was murdered 
when he was about this very business; and I, sus- 
pecting my lord to have a hand in the doctor’s dread- 
fal ending, came up to London to find out something 
about it, by help of old chums, and was run over in 
the streets, and taken to the hospital, where, being 
mortally injured, and feeling my time will now be 
very short, I wish to make some atonement for my 
ill-spent and evil life, by confessing what may enable 
justice to be done. 

One thing more. The nurse,I never saw—mean- 
ing the nurse who attended on the late lord’s young 
son—but her name I understood to have been Fletch- 
er, and she was a young woman, married, as I be- 
lieve, toan emigrant or seafaring man, whom she 
afterwards joined in foreign parts. She has lately 
been seen in London; and it was to meet her, and 
gain her over to our side againat Lord Ulswater, that 
Marsh made his last miserable journey to London. 
This is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, gentlemen, and I have signed it, and swear 
to it. 





There, in its naked horror, is the tale as told by 
Benjamin Huller, lying on his dying bed in the Ac- 
cident Ward of the hospital, whither he had been 
carried. To whom it was-related, and by what agency 
it was brought about that this formal deposition was 
regularly taken down, from the wretched old man’s 
lips, word for word, in the presence of a magistrate, 
will be explained in the following chapter. 





CHAPTER LVII. 
INVOKES THE LAW. 


WueEn Sark, escaping from the house among the 
market-gardens, and with the smart and anguish of 
his grief fresh upon him, reached London, he was in 
a state of mind that. made him dangerous indeed. 
But for the professor’s company and counsels, there 
is little doubt that he would have disregarded all 
thoughts of his own safety in the thirst for revenge 
that tormented him as the physical longing for water 
maddens the shipwrecked wretch, floating, in some 
foundered vessel's boat, over dreary leagues of brine. 
His tirst passionate wish was to go down to St. Pa- 
gans, and, with his own hands, to wreak his bitter 
vengeance on the man whom he accused a8 his wife’s 
murderer. 





It cost the professor infinite trouble to moderate 


and guide this fierce desire for retribution on the 
guilty bead of him to whom sugpicion pointed, and it 
was only after long and frequent discussions that 
Sark was induced to submit to the calmer advice of 
his aged associate. ‘ 

“You see, Jem, my lad, by attacking him straight 
face to face, as a dog fies at a bull, you give him all 
the advantage—you do indeed,” urged this old 
Ulysses of London rascality. “Put it at the best, 
and say you kill him—” 

“ And I would kill him,” interrupted Sark, with a 
glittering eye and a compression of the lips that 
boded no good. 

But Bram went on smoothly: “ Say you‘kill him; 
they hang you for it, Jem. I know what Your looks 
mean. They are welcome, says you. Poor chap, I 
believe you. But you'd find it main bad work in 
jail waiting to be tried, with the chaplain at your 
elbow, and the remembrance that you let your enemy 
get a victory after all—two lives for one. Then put 
it this way; you shoot at him, or stab at him, and 
don’t get the best of it—I tell you I’ve heard he’s 
wonderful strong, and as bold as a lion; I’ve set 
eyes on him, too, and I believe he’s the man they 
make him out—you get hemp, or you get penal servi- 
tude for life, and where are you then? No, no; I’ve 
a trick worth two of the knife-and-pistol game.” 
And by degrees, old Brum developed his strategy. 
Little by little, he brought the Manxman round to his 
way of thinking; but it was as hard at first to wean 
the latter from his direct plan of a personal revenge 
as to restrain a half-tamed jaguar from carnage. The 
professor pointed out with considerable force that a 
much more subtle and complete vengeance might 
be taken upon Lord Ulswater by the employment of 
legal means, than by any rash and crude effort to 
exact a penalty for the crime which lay at his door. 
“ Bring him to book for that other business,” advised 
the wary professor; “ prove against him that he rob- 
bed his brother’s son of name and property, and did 
his best to take his life, too. Get him tried and con- 
victed, and turn him out a beggar, no Lord Ulswater 
any more, but John Carnac; a sentenced prisoner, 
with all England crying shame upon him; and then, 
if that don’t break his spirit, why, take your own 
course, Jem, my man. Safer and easier, I reckon, 
for you to get into the same gang with a convict at 
Portland or Bermuda, and settle scores some dark 
night, than to go hot-foot down to St. Pagans, to 
play your life agin his.” 

This reasoning prevailed. Without relinquishing 
his ultimate resolve to exact a life for a life, Sark 
was brought to see how incomplete would be a meas- 
ure of retaliation that should leave his foe, at the 
worst, exempt from all the tortures of public igno- 
miny and a public denunciation. The Manxman’s 
educated mind was sufficiently cultured to enable it 
to realize the truth, that mental pains surpass in 
poignancy all that the coarser physical agencies can 
inflict upon the body. He determined that the de- 
stroyer of Loys, the usurper of the Ulswater title, 
should drink of the cup of shame, and be cast down 
headlong from the high place he held before the 
world. 

But the difficulties in the way of this xsthetic ven- 
geance were not light or few. The murder in Mill 
Lane, following so closely on that of Mr. Marsh, had 
caused an unwonted amount of excitement in Lon- 
don, the rather that in both cases the motive of crime 
seemed some mysterious reason that set curiosity 
agape. There were sensation paragraphs, and even 
sensation leading articles in the London newspapers. 
The Home Office caused bills offering a reward and 
a@ free pardon to any accomplice who would turn 
queen’s evidence, to be posted on the walls, far and 
near, and the police, taunted by the press for their 
inactivity, did their best to redeem their reputation 
for zeal and adroitness. 

Brum and Sark, in their refuge, one of those fox# 
earths, so to speak, of which the veteran coiner had 
always a choice accessible to him, and which lay in 
a recondite part of Southwark, felt themselves any- 
thing but secure. Indeed, placards, topped by the 
royal arms, were already inviting attention, on a 
dead wall hard by, to the reward of fifty pounds of- 
fered for the apprehension of the profé himself, 
some of whose many aljases were enumerated, and 
who was known to be the late tenant-in-chief of the 
wooden house where the murdered woman's body 
had been discovered. The licensed victualler, to 
whose friendship Brum had owed the loan of the 
cottage, had not pushed his good-will so far as to risk 
his license by refusing information to the police, and 
the hunt was hot for the old man in every thieves’ 
quarter of the metropolis. Other posters offered a 
like recompense for the capture of William Huller, 
otherwise Bendige Bill, pected of being the 
author of both crimes. Sergeant Sharples, that de- 
tective who had met the ex-bushranger at the rail- 
way terminus on the very night of the murden beside 
the river, and who had commented on the man’s 
confused manner and bruised face, had made his 
report to his superiors, and hence the name of Ben- 
digo Bill was set down in the list of those who were 
. wanted,” according to the technical phraseology of 
Scotland Yard. 

At this pinch, strangely enough, it was less peril- 
ous for Sark, runway prisoner as he was, to traverse 
London streets than for the old professor, against 
whom justice had nothing to aliege, save only his 
imaginary participation in the late murder, to stir 
abroad. No staring capitals, with the royal lion and 
unicorn emblazoned above them, coupled Sark’s 
name with the temptation of a reward for his seizare. 














He was not on the latest list of “‘ wanted,” that In- 
dex Expurgatorius of the police. 
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However, if the professor’s person was pretty 
closely cabined in that coiner’s haunt in Westminster 
(where the privileged rogues of a more superstitious 
age had found securer sanctuary) to which he had 
conducted Sark on the night of their hairbreadth 
escape among the market-gardens, his busy, plotting 
brain was more active than ever. He knew well 
enough that the Manxman, or rather the unknown 
husband of the woman found dead, would infallibly 
be taxed by popular suspicion as the murderer; and 
that such indeed was the case was soon proved by the 
tone of the newspapers. The penny dailies, and 


some papers prized more highly than a penny, lit- | 


erally gloated over the atrocity of the act, and drew 
fancy portraits of the missing criminal, together with 
ingenious speculations as to the motives of his 
wickedness, some of which evinced immense Psygho- 
logical knowledge of the Rochefoucauld order. 

It was necessary that one of the two men should 
venture out and hold some communication with the 
outer world, and this duty could best be discharged 
by Sark. The plan of operations was of old Brum’s 
device, and it had the merit of combining boldness 
with caution. 

« We must have a lawyer on our side, Jem; can’t 
do nothing without one,” the professor had pro- 
nounced ex cathedra; and Brum was able to point 
out the very lawyer to serve their turn. 

It appeared that the cunning old man, always 
apprehensive of a prosecution at the instance of the 
authorities of the royal mint or of the governor and 
company managing the affairs of that old lady of 
Threadneedle street, with whose autographs he was 
wont to take such unwarrantable freedom, had long 
been on the lookout for a solicitor to conduct his 
defence successfully. He objected to Mr. N. Moss 
and the like, regular Old Bailey practitioners. Brum 
was sharp enough to see that a prejudice existed 
against the clients of these notorious champions of 
persecuted guilt, and that, if many got off unpun- 
ished, many fell victims to a jury’s incredulity as to 
the fact of a chronic conspiracy on the part of wit- 
nesses to swear away the liberty of all those low- 
browed, heavy-jowled, down-looking innocents who 
figured successively in the dock. 

Brum had contrived, therefore, to establish a sort 
of half-acknowledged business connection with a 
firm of another grade, Greer and Starrikér, whose 
handsome offices lie within half a minute’s walk of 
Chancery Lane. Mr. Greer, the senior partner, knew 
the law as well as an attorney needs to know it, and 
the human heart still better than the law. He had 
been for years confides#tal clerk, at a high salary, to 
Messrs. Castles and Taping, whose titled clients were 
Legion, and among whose japanned deed-boxes were 
those that displayed the name of the Right Honorable 
Lord Ulswater. 

Queer stories were whispered, among the rank and 
file of the famous inns of court regiment of Volun- 
teers, as to the reason of Greer’s abrupt departure 
from the office of Castles and Taping. Some said 
that he had divulged the contents of a will, while 
others whispered that he had gone so far as to amend 
that document, by introducing glosses and variations 
extremely distasteful to the testator, whose heir-at- 
law was at daggers drawn with his grandfather, who 
made the will, the said heir and George Greer being 
remarked to be “‘ as thick as thieves,” as it was forci- 
bly put, at about the period of the supposed interpo- 
lation. It was added, that Mr. Greer was too deep 
in the secrets of the firm and its clients to make it 
safe to get rid of him in any other way than by 
making him a present of his articles, according toa 
former promise, and bowing him civilly out of the 
family solicitors’ green baize inner doors. 

Greer took to himself as a partner another attor- 
ney, Starriker, who had money, and who was good 
at the manipulation of witnesses, but such an incor- 
rigibly vulgar dog as to disgust fastidious litigants. 
The good address that he had not, his partner pos- 
sessed. Mr. Greer was a tall, presentable person, 
with white hands, a smooth face and tongue, anda 


grave, polished manner. He could be stern when he. 


chose, but he was never coarse; whereas Starriker 
was a mere buffoon, to whom the free-and-easy club 
he belonged to was as the Mermaid to Ben Jonson 
and Shakspeare. The firm throve. Greer and Star- 
riker were great at righting the wrongs of the injured 
butler, out of place because the bins of old port 
emptied themselves with mysterious celerity, or dis- 
charged as unable to explain a defalcation among 
the table-spoons. To them camethe cook whose late 
mistress had declined to attest her sobriety, the 
coachman indignant at the meanness that would 
blame him because horses were lean and corn-chest 
void, thd lady’s maid whom the magistrate had re- 
fused to commit, for lack of sufficiently direct evidence 
to connect Matilda Lighthand with the lost brooch 
and missing earrings, and who one and all now sought 
reparation of a damaged character from their coun- 
try’s courts, or money. 

Greer and Starriker got them money. The threat 
of an action for libel is very potent with the laziest 
and most timorous of all classes, with which Mr. 
Greer mainly had to negotiate. They were his milch 
cows, these bewigged old ladies, these dowagers in 
lozenged chariots, these Indian officers, well-to-do 
spinsters, Irish absentee landlords, and miscellaneous 
fundholders, from whose terrors, and indolence he 
wrung hush-money, and smart-money, and black- 
mail in all its branches. They all feared the law, 
feared a bill of costs, feared the abuse of the penny 
dailies, feared the exposure of a public court, and the 
browbeating of a barrister. The number of actions 
which Mr. Greer compromised, compared with those 
which fairly came before a jury, must have been great. 





Not confining their business to this one line, the 
firm consented to take charge of the lighter and 
more elegant varieties of criminal pr 


hour on the following Friday; and with that promise 
Mr. Greer, who grudged letting the witnesses beyond 





for fraud and forgery, and so forth. They were 
known in the Divorce Court, too, where the late Sir 
Creswell Creswell was said to shake his head as 
meaningly as Lord Burleigh in the Critic, on seeing 
the names of Greer and Starriker as solicitors for the 
petitioner. It was to this precious pair, legal harpies, 
to whom the law appeared only as a convenient 
engine for extortion, that Brum appealed in his 
distress. 

Greer and Starriker received James Sark, when he 
came to them, furnished with a letter from the pro- 
fessor, by way of introduction, very well indeed. All 
was grist that came to their professional mill; and in 
this case they saw the prospect of profit and celebrity, 
whatever might be the end of it. 

“Good for a couple of thousand, I should say, and 
a capital advertisement into the bargain!” Mr. Greer 
had whispered to Mr. Starriker, as he pushed him, 
with friendly promptitude, out of the room where 
the interview took place. The senior of the firm had 
sharp eyes, and he saw that his partner’s redfaced 
jocularity jarred on the visitor’s mind and temper. 

Mr. Greer took the matter up at once. The sound 
of Lord Ulswater’s title decided him. It was worth 
a little trouble and risk of costs out of poéket to hook 
such a leviathan as that. ‘I’ll get him under my 
thumb, and a precious dance I’ll lead him,” was the 
attorney’s first thought, his mind running, as usual, 
in the old grooves. But presently he began to see 
that Sark was savagely in earnest. Compromises 
and cash payments were out of the question in thig 
instance, even had the law permitted such brokerage 
to be applied to so ticklish a subject as the first and 
weightiest of the four pleas of the crown. But in 
any case there must be gain, and perhaps glory, to 
be got out of the dexterous management of such a 
cause. Two, if not three, capital accusations against 
a peer of the realm, involving the changing hands of 
a fair estate and a noble title, were alluring enough 
to such a practitioner as Mr. Greer. But to bring to 
grief a client of his old masters, Castles and Taping, 
and thus constructively to fling a legal bomb or 
hand-grenade into the office of that decorous firm, 
that was indeed a sweet morsel to the attorney’s 
taste. It may be that Castles and Taping, while 
prudently avoiding all scandal and public quarrel, 
had taken advantage of the limitations of the law 
of libel to say in private to their ex-confidential 
clerk what they thought of his conduct and char- 
acter, and that Mr. Greer had neither forgotten nor 
forgtven the humble-pie that he had been forced to 
eat on that occasion. 

At any rate, the lawyer rubbed his hands gleefully, 
and went vigorously to work. He assured himself 
that Sark really did mean to be as good as his word 
in saying that, when matters should be ripe for such 
a step, he would come into a court of justice, sacri- 
ficing his ‘own liberty that he might help to bring 
Lord Ulswater to the scaffold. ‘The heir will pay 
well, I don’t doubt. Being an infant, he must sue 
by prochain ami; but in any case, we shall get costs 
out of the estate, and a round sum over,” said Greer, 
sanguine of success. ‘* Now for the deposition of that 
old man. Which hospital did you mention, Mr. 
Sark? Very good. It is out of the city boundary, 
and we must have a Middlesex magistrate. Nota 
stipendiary—too much fuss—always fight shy of a 
police-court—an unpaid ve answers one’s purpose 
better.” 

A Middlesex magistrate was provided, jn the shape 
of Maltby Starriker, Esq., first cousin to the junior 
partner, and a resident in Talbot Square, W.; nota 
very uncommon type of the class of persons whom 
the richest and best educated community in the 
world is content to hail as its magistracy. Mr. Star- 
riker was a retired distiller, a heavy, elderly young 
man, with a fat, white face, and a melancholy look, 
as if the elixir mortis in which he dealed, “ Starriker'’s 
London Brandy,” had flooded his brains and damped 
his spirits. His father had made money by this fiery 
cordial; and the son, as owner of many Marylebone 
public houses, had been powerful enough over elec- 
tions to be conciliated by a justiceship of the peace. 
He was what is called a practical man, saving half 
his income, always on the bench at quarter sessions, 
a visiting magistrate, and on the committee for every- 
thing—jails, madhouses, and all the heterogeneous 
work of the unpaid; and he was understood to 
nourish a wild ambition one day to write M. P. and 
D.L. after his name, and be presented at court in 
his deputy-lieutenant’s unifprm as member for 
Marylebone. ~ 

This was the magistrate before whom old Benjamin 
Huller’s deposition: was duly taken, and both the 
attorneys, with Brum and Sark, were present. It 
had been found needful that the professor should 
leave his lurking-place, to provide against the risk 
that his brother-in-law should refuse to make any 
revelations, on account of Brum’s absence; and 
thanks to the precautions adopted, all went well, 
except for the narrator, who fainted twice during 
the progress of his story, and at its close fell back 
upon the pillow, with half-shut eyes and jaw relaxed 
—nothing but his fluttering breath, and all but im- 
perceptible pulse, proving him still to be of the 
number of the living. 

“He'll never stand in a witness-box to be cross- 
examined on that statement!” said Mr. Greer, 
shaking his head. 

Brum was conducted back to his haunt in West- 
minster, but Sark declined to pany him. He 
bad work to do, as he told the attorney, but he 





his immediate reach, was obliged’ to content himself. 
**But the boy—you have not told me where he is,” 
said the solicitor, as he parted company with the 
Manxman at the hospital gate; “ very awkward if 
the other party—ahem!” 

Sark smiled a sad smile. “It is the only secret I 
have kept from you, sir,” he said, “and, begging 
your pardon, I’ll keep it to myself yet for a bit, The 
little chap has been ill, but the last news I got of 
him, through Brum, who went out before he knew 
there was so hot a pursuit, was good news. On 
Friday, if all goes as I would have it, I'll bring the 
true Lord Ulswater to your office, gentlemen.” 





CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE DARKNESS BEFORE THE STORM. 


RATs run from a failing house, the proverb affirms; 
and however the skeptic may smile at what our 
ancestors believed regarding those whiskered, larder- 
robbing rodents, human rats are undoubtedly wise 
in their generation, and scent the coming ruin with 
marvellous perception. The St. Pagans servants, 
and the St. Pagans hangers-on and followers, and 
the tenantry and laborers on the Carnac estate, and 
the Shellton shopkeepers, and such of the Shellton 
small gentry as were not above savoring the tattle of 
wonder-loving cooks and h ids, in confidential 
intercourse with their mistresses at dinner-ordering 
hours, whispered much concerning the “ goings on” 
of John, Lord Ulswater. Many tongues wagged 
about him and his affairs, and the mystery that began 
to be dimly apparent in connection with him, like 
the shadowy winding-sheet, worn breast high, that 
Highland seers were wont to mark encircling the 
spectral forms of those about todie. Men and women 
thought and said, with a quaint relish in thinking 
and saying it, that there was something wrong at the 
abbey. 

Whence the rumor had its source, it would have 
been hard to say. Airy tongues syllabled the words, 
perhaps, but it was none the less true that the once 
popular peer was getting a bad name among his 
neighbors. Nobody made a definite indictment 
against the Lord of St. Pagans. That he had behaved 
shamefully, in the breaking off of his present lady- 
love’s betrothal to that excellent, well-principled 
young man, Mr. Morgan—that he was answerable 
for the death of that sweet, afflicted angel, Miss Ruth 
—that he had driven Lady Harriet to seek a new 
home for her declining years—these damaging facts 
were held incontrovertible. 

Bat there was a great deal more, much less posi- 
tive, in which the late insolvent doctor, and the at- 
torney Moss, and the Nixons, name of ill savour in 
the nostrils of respectable ratepayers, bore a hazy 
but discreditable part, always in some unexplained 
reference to Lord Ulswater. Even bis brother’s ill 
health and early decease—even the death of the boy 
Guy, illogically mixed up with the apparition of the 
spectral monk and the traditional malediction pursu- 
ing the race of Carnac, were jumbled up together 
with Mr. Marsh’s ill-starred fortunes and the arrival 
of William Morgan, like Banquo’s ghost, at the pic- 
nic among the ruins. Lord Ulswater was not likely 
to hear the echo of gossip of this kind. There is that 
merit or demerit in our modern code of manners, 
that our reputations may be torn to rags behind our 
unconscious backs without a single good-natured 
friend’s undertaking the office of interpreter between 
ourselves and the scandal-mongering commonwealth. 
He was not a man with whem the most thick-skinned 
of busy-bodies would have cared to take the liberty 
of telling him that Shellton was engaged in finding 
him guilty of a variety of monstrous sins unknown ; 
but he was also too keen an observer not to note how 
his very grooms whispered together, and how awk- 
ward was the silence that his coming caused in the 
stable-yard when he strolled in to visit his horses as 
of old. Lord Ulswater had come back to his home 
with his right hand wrapped up, and his arm ina 
sling; and Lady Harriet had heard, and Miss Has- 
tings had heard, and so had everybody of all degrees 
at the abbey, the Manor, and the watering-place, how 
the injury had been received. It was-at a country 
mansion, the house of my Lord Shafton, well known 
for his strict preserving and liberal hospitality, that 
the accident had occurred. Nothing could be simpler. 
Lord Ulswater had been asked—his aunt had even 
seen the letter—to.join a large party assembled there 
for partridge-shooting; he had gone there; a gun, 
one of those new-fangled breech-loaders, had burst, 
and wounded him in the hand—a trifling hurt, but 
inconvenient, and he had come home to be nursed; 
that was all. 

But somehow, this plain, unvarnished tale by no 
means commanded the universal credence that it 
deserved. Perhaps Dr. Dennis, who came over, 
more than once, from Shellton to the abbey, and who 
was very reticent and constrained in mauner, when 
Lady Harriet, kind and fussy, intercepted his retreat 
to ask all sorts of questions such as good old women 
will ask—perhaps Dr. Dennis may not have been able 
to keép his patient’s secret from the partner of his 
joys and woes; and Mrs. Dennis may have confided 
to her daughters, and possibly to a very dear female 
friend or two, that Lord Ulswater’s wound was by no 
means such as could have been caused by the burst- 
ing of a gun, and that the neat story was a gray lie 
at best. 

It must have been bad enough to have one’s own 
dark thoughts for company, to feel that men and 











pledged himself to be in the latter’s office at a certain 


old favorite, to look back across a frightful gulf of 
sin, and onward athwart a widening abyss of coming 
sorrow, without enduring severe physical pain at the 
same time; but Lord Ulswater had this also to bear, 
and he did not bear it well, though he bore it gayly. 
His spirits were unnaturally high, now and then, and 
his courage undimmed, but his temper was more 
easily ruffied than of old, and he became solitary and 
sparing of speech. His bandaged right hand, terribly 
inflamed and severely injured, caused the master of 
St. Pagans more torment, probably, than his con- 
science inflicted on him. He had scarcely ever been 
ill. He chafed against pain as strong, rich natures 
are apt to chafe against it. It seemed, this sudden 
wound and helplessness, an earnest of the fate in 
store for him—a bad omen, as he,in his heathen 
heart, deemed it. His mental condition at that time 
was very strange and sad. It seemed to himself as if 
his mind resembled nothing so much as a dark pool, 
fathomless, and holding drowned corpses in its un- 
hallowed depths, over the surface of which gleamed 
and wandered hellish fires, that threw a baleful glare 
upon the-blackness of the night around. Very dismal 
and desperate was the heart of John Carnac in these 
latter days, and the light of his undisciplined 
thoughts was as weird and ghastly as the hovering 
witch-flames that scare the peasant passing by the 
stagnant swamp-mere. But his conscience, strictly 
speaking, did not gall him, as it would have done in 
the case of a man not wholly lost. His fears of the 
future were active. He was quite awake to the 
prospect of. punishment; but of repentance, in’ the 
true sense of the word, or even of that genuine 
remorse that would prefer suffering and atonement 
tp impunity without chastisement and pardon, he 
had not a whit. His nerves had been shaken, his 
imagination had been impressed; his apprehensions 
of judgment to come on him unsparingly—these were 
strong with him; but there was nothing more. He 
was in evil case, of a truth. 

Had he been sincere in his love for Flora Hastings, 
and did he love her still? Or was his ardor that of 
the child who chases the butterfly eagerly enough, 
but cares no more for the prize when he has once 
crushed its dainty gold-powdered wings in the rude 
clutch of his hand? He did not know; he asked 
himself the question cynically, and left it unanswer- 
ed. His feelings were too complex for a plain yes or 
no to express them. Flora Hastings was very beau- 
tiful; he had taken great pains to win her away from 
a@ man who loved her; he had conquered, beating 
Fortunatus Morgan with his reputed millions at his 
back, and all England for spectators. She loved him, 
and that was something; but then it was in igno- 
rance. The Veiled Prophet would not have been 
very much touched by the dovotion of some poor little 
trembler of a she-proselyte worshipping him afar off, 
and picturing in her girlish fancy the radiant face 
beneath those silvery folds. He—the Veiled One— 
was alone in the secret as to what sort of monstrous 
visage it was that lurked hidden behind the mask, 
and he alone kuew how the weak adorer would fly, 
shrieking, from the eye-blasting sight, as from the 
gaze of a basilisk. 

But Miss Hastings was a beautiful young woman, 
and it would be odious to him—he felt that—to resign 
her to another man. For any such resignation, 
there certainly seemed no palpable grounds. The 
preparations for the marriage were going on with 
alacrity. It had been agreed that Lord and Lady 
Ulswater should go abroad for their wedding tour, 
and the place selected had been Naples, as more 
seasonable in the late autumn than the Chines, and 
Undercliffs, and sea-side retreats of the nuptial Isle 
of Wight. 

[TO BB OONTINUED.] 





THE VAIN AUTHOR. 


It is said that Balzac, the celebrated French novel- 
ist, used to lie excessively. One day he was walking 
along the Boulevard Montmartre with a Servant girl 
on each arm, when he came across two of his old 
friends, Hatzel and Laurent. He quitted the women 
precipitately, and running to his friends, said to 
them in a low tone: 

“ Don’t recognize me, I am with two archduchesses 
who have come to Paris in disguise, and whom Met- 
ternich has asked me to show the capital to. Hush!” 

And with a mysterious sign he disappeared. 

“ What a liar!” said Hatzel. “ What the deuce 
did he leave his women for?” 

“Simply,” replied the other, “ to tell them that we 
are two princes of the blood, his most intimate 
friends.”’ 





TOO SMART FOR THE MINISTER. 
An acquaintance of ours who has a bright, keen 
little girl in her family, related to us yesterday the 
following incident: The family were dining, when 
the conversation turned upon an excursion about to 
take place. A clergyman at the table spoke to the 
little girl and asked her if she could repeat the al- 
phabet backwards. She said, ‘ No, sir,’”” when the 
gentleman romarked, “Then you can’t go on the 
excursion.” She looked very demure for a moment, 
when she asked, “Can you say the Lord’s Prayer 
backwards?” “No, dear.” “ Then,” replied the 
girl, “‘you can’t go to heaven.” Her interrogator 
shat up. 





A lady asked her gardener why the weeds always 
outgrew and covered up the flowers. “ Madam,” 





women were growing cold and critical towards an 


answered he, ‘‘ the soil is mother of the weeds, but 
only step-mother of the flowers.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PEDLER. 


BY LOUISE “RIVIERE. 
An ancient pedler’s wagon 
Toiled up the hill; ~ 
’T was an afternoon in Indian summer, 
Bright and still. 


The east had lost its crimson— 
Its stripes of green; 

Permanent brown had given its panels 
A dingy mien. 


A dearth of grease filled motion 
With direful squeak; . 

Slow rheumatism had drawn its body 
In sideway peak. 


Rusty tins clanked dully, 
Hanging around; 

Barricaded brooms made noddings 
To the sound. 


A hat of other summers 
The pedler wore; 

His coat and he had met together 
Some time before. 


* Dobbin slumbered, drawing 
His master on; 
Perchance the master dreams of money, 
The horse of corn. 


Methinks each found, a-dreaming, 
His own good thing; : 

E’en as the woodlands dreamt around them 
Concerning spring. 


I deemed the land enchanted 
That they went through; 

I could have wished the cart and pedler 
Enchanted, too: 


A fairy prince, with chariot 
Like sumach dyed; 

A fairy steed, with trappings yellow 
As elms beside. 


I might have dreamed forever; 
But they were gone, 

Mixed with the brown of brown-tinged woodlands 
And stubbled corn, 


I solaced me with thinking, 
Some day will come 

Millennium of horse and pedler; 
So I went home. 





{Written for The Flag a our Union.) 
WARNED BY A DREAM. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


I wAs coming home from England some years ago, 
and as I had been unusually successful in the busi- 
ness which had carried me to the old country, I was 
disposed to be in a very good humor with myself and 
everybody else. We were blessed with an unuspally 
favorable voyage, and our noble steamer ploughed 
through the blue waters as if it, too, shared our de- 
sire to be once more in the land of the West. I made 
many acquaintances during the voyage, and did by 
no means confine myself to the after-cabins. Among 
the steerage passengers were several who, though 
too poor in purse to take their places in the more 
comfortable parts of the ship, were to me decidedly 
more interesting than any in my own set. One of 
these steerage passengers was a man about sixty 
years old, tall and finely built, as erect as an arrow, 
and as vigorous in appearance a8 many a man of half 
his age. His hair and whiskers, which were iron 
gray, were cut in the strictest military style, and 
across his right cheek, and partially concealed by 
the whisker on that side of his face, was an ugly 
seam, evidewtly the mark of a sabre cut. He wasa 
thorough, fine-looking Englishman, and though of 
humble position, was one of those rare specimens of 
men whom Nature has dubbed her noblemen. I 
made his acquaintance before we had been out three 
days, and a very pleasant companion I found him. 

“You served in the English army a long time, I 
suppose?” I said, one day, as we were standing near 
the fannel, talking as usual. 

‘“* Yes sir,” he replied; “‘man and boy. I was in 
the service forty years, and now I have just got my 
discharge, and I am going to your country to invest 
my savings in a home where I can spend my old age.” 

** You were too young at the time to serve under 
the great duke, sergeant,” I said. 

“ Yes sir,” he answered, ‘1 was only fifteen when 
Waterloo was fought. I enlisted five years after 
that, and I suppose I may say I saw quite as much 
and as hard service as if I had been with the duke 
when he beat the French.” 

“How was that?” I asked, trying to draw him 
into some account of his life. 

“ T was in India twenty years, sir,” was the ready 
answer, and given, too, with a flush of pride. “A 
part of the time I was with Sir Charles Napier, a 
part of the time with Lord Clive. I served under 
Lord Clyde, too, sir,” he added, quickly, “ and I liked 
lisa best of all. The whole army loved him, sir, for 
he loved the army.” 

“Then you were in the last mutiny?” 

** Yes sir,” and a wistful smilesswept over his face. 
* T heve good cause to remember uhat. This scar,” 
he aided, pointing to the seam on his face, “* was 
given me then, and will go with me to my grave, 


| duty faithfully. I tried to give satisfaction to my 
"| superior officers, and succeeded in doing so. I was 





“ That wal a horrible affair, from beginning to | 
end,” 1 said. ‘ Your countrymen did not act alto- 
gether right in that matter, sergeent. I have never 
been able to approve your conduct in blowing the 
unhappy natives from the mouths of your cannon.” 
* You can well afford to criticise our conduct, sir,” 
said the old soldier, grimly, ‘‘ because you look at 
only one side of the question, and after all, have not 
too high an opinion of the English people. Bat had 
you been on the ground, and seen the whole case for 
yourself, you would have approved our course. 1 
don’t think 1 am a cruel man, but I helped to blow 
one of the wretches to perdition, and I have always 
felt very well satistied with my course.” 

* I should be very glad to hear your account of the 
mutiny, sergeant,” I said, without making him any 
direct reply. ‘I have never before bad the honor of 
conversing with any one who bore a part in it.” 

“It will be impossible to tell you the whole story, 
Mr. Dabney,” said the sergeant, smiling. “It is too 
long. I will only tell you such parts as I think will 
interest you most at present.” 

“«] shall feel indebted to you for anything of the 
kind,” I said. ‘There is nothing I like better than 
to listen to such recitals.” 

* Well, sir,” said the old soldier, with a gratified 
air, “ you must know that when I was twenty years 
old, my parents being dead, I enlisted in the 24th 
‘regiment of foot,’ as we'call it in our service. My 
regiment passed the next ten years in garrison duty, 
in England, Ireland and America, and at the expira- 
tion of that time was ordered to India, where I passed 
the next twenty years of my life. I was ambitious 
to rise from the ranks, and I exerted myself to do my 


naturally quick at learning, though I say it miyself, 
sir, and as the customs and ways of the natives inter- 
ested me, I studied them closely. In four years 
after my arrival in the country, I was one of the best 
informed men in the service upon these topics. I 
had learned enough of the language of the people to 
converse easily with them, and knew their ways and 
ideas so well that I beca quite popular with them. 
These things, together with the good name I had 
always borne in the regiment, induced the colonel to 
take notice of me; and from that time I began to 
rise, until, finally, about ten years later, I was made 
orderly sergeant of my company, which, you must 
remember, sir, is the highest promotion a man who 
has no political influence to aid him, can hope for in 
our army, in time of peace. 

** During this time, sir, I had married as good a 
woman as ever lived, and had laid her in the grave, 
in that far-off country. She left me one child, a girl, 
who was married a few weeks ago, to a very good 
young man in England. If I succeed in America as 
I hope, she and her husband will come over to Join 
me. 

“In the year 1857, I was stationed with, my reg- 
iment at Cawnpore, which, you will recollect, is on 
the road from Calcutta to Delhi, and about five 
hundred miles from the former place. The garrison 
at this time consisted of the 24th foot, and about four 
régiments of natives, or Sepoys, as we called them, 
making, in reality, more than four natives to every 
Englishman; for our regiment was at that time not 
quite up to the average strength. I never believed 
in this arr t; for it d to me too much 
like placing the whites at the mercy of the natives; 
but as the authorities were perfectly satisfied with it, 
and had full contidence in the Sepoys, I had to hold 
my tongue, Still I resolved to be on my guard. I 
had no taith in the rascals, and I was determined 
that if they meant mischief they shouldn’t find me 
unprepared for them. I tried toinduce my comrades 
to be equally vigilant, but to no purpose, and only 
got myself in trouble by it. The colonel sent for me, 
one day, and reprimandéd me sharply for it, The 
Sepoys were perfectly trustworthy, he said, and my 
conduct was only calculated to produce disaffection 
in the ranks of the whites, and must be stopped. He 
was surprised, he said, that so good a soldier as my- 
self should be guilty of such indiscretion. I justitied 
myself as best I could, and told him frankly that I 
regarded the composition of the garrison as a direct 

invitation to the natives to massacre the whites. 
But he laughed at me, and told me to go back to my 
quarters and behave myself better in the future. 
Of course, after this, I kept quiet; but my fears were 
by no means removed. Indeed, they grew stronger 
every day. I became almost a monomaniac on the 
subject; and, in place of being the cheerful, light- 
hearted fellow I had always been, I grew silent, 
nervous and irritable. I accounted for the change 
by telling those iy questioned me that I was afrai¢é 
I was b i 

“As the time cael on, I kept a close and constant 

watch over the natives. Scarcely a movement of 
theirs escaped me. The garrison was so arranged 
that the white troops had p ion of the 
and the entrance to the citadel; but the excellence 
of this arrangement was marred by the fact that two 
of the native regiments were quartered within the 
citadel, while the others were but a few hundred 
yards without. All of us used a common parade 
ground, and the natives were in constant possession 
of their arms, and a supply of ammunition. The 
whites were thus, as it were, surrounded by the na- 
tives; and though we had the means of defending 
the entrance to the citadel, and keeping out those 
already beyond its walls, we would at the same time 
have to contend with the two regiments already 
within the defences. 

‘You remember, sir, that the news of the mutiny 

















which, at the best, cannot be very far distant.” 


| sorhe persons were prepared for it; but the majority | all over again, and the dieam even came back to me 
were lulled by a false sense of security. Towards | on the third night. 


the beginning of the summer, I began to notice a 
change in the manner of the native troops. Previous 


natured. Quiet they still remained, but the expres- 
sion of cheerfulness and contentment began to leave 
them, and they became sullen and gloomy. They 
performed their duties with a scrupulous fidelity, 
but with an air that was very different from their 
old briskness and smartness, More than this, there 
seemed to be about them an air of expectancy that I 
had never noticed before. It was evident that some 
great change had come over them, and that it was 
not for good, I was sure. Being on the watch, I was 
the first to notice these things, and my first impulse 
was to go to the colonel, and call his attention to the 
change in the Sepoys. I hesitated for a long time, 
however, and finally decided to wait. The colonel 


‘had laughed at me, once, for my fears, and being 


naturally a sensitive man, I had no desire to encoun- 
ter his ridicule again. I was very sure he would not 
believe me, for I knew from his careless, laughing 
manner when he spoke to me of my fears, as he 
frequently did, that he suspected nothing. He was, 
as the senior officer present, the commandant of the 
post. He was a good soldier in some respects, but he 
was too careless, too thoughtless, for so responsible a 
post. Poor man! he paid dear for this tault. He 
was murdered by the natives, as you will see, sir. 

“Well, sir, I kept, as I have said, a close watch 
upon the Sepoys, and every day my suspicions be- 
came stronger. I took advantage ,of the first oppor- 
tunity to send my daughter to a brother of her 
mother, who was living at Calcutta; and to this 
precaution I owe her life. { found that the Sepoys 
were holding secret meetings in the city, at night, 
and from this I was sure that the people of the town 
were in league with them. Still I delayed mention- 
ing the matter to my officers. I set to work to find 
out what I could about these meetings; but I sup- 
pose I made a botch of the job, for the black rascals 
found out that I was watching them, and once or 
twice I was fired at by some unknown person. This 
made me more cautious, but now that they had 
taken the alarm, I found it useless to attempt to 
penetrate their secret. Ihad never been very pop- 
ular with them, and now I received from them, 
wherever I met them, many a look‘that made my 
blood run cold. Still no word or deed gave me any 
positive evidence which I could submit to my colonel; 
and as long as I could tell him only of my suspicions, 
I resolved to keep quiet. 

“Sometime after this, I had a letter from my 
daught g her safe arrival at Calcutta. 
Her | uncle, she said, had just returned from a business 
journey into the interior of the country. He was 
very much troubled. The natives were bent upon 
some mischief, he was sure; but he could ‘not tell 
what it was. The governor-general, she said, was 
endeavoring to solve the mystery, and it was not 
unlikely that some decisive step wouid'soon be taken. 
She begged me not to mention what she told me, as 
she could not tell me how she came by such intelli- 
gence. This letter troubled me very much, as it 
confirmed my views respecting the natives; and had 
not my daughter been so urgent in her request $o me 
to say nothing of it, I should have spoken to the 
colonel at once. But I thought as the governor- 
general’s attention had been called to the matter, I 
might very properly keep quiet, for he would surely 
do whatever was necessary. 

“That night 1 had a strange dream. I thought I 
was sitting in my quarters, reading my daughter’s 
letter, when I was suddenly surprised by the entrance 
of Colonel Somerset, who informed me that he had 
received orders to disarm the natives at once, as the 
government feared trouble from them. He wanted 
me to have my company thoroughly prepared, and 
enjoined upon me the necessity of cautioning them 
to keep silence on the subject. A parade would be 
ordered that afternoon, he said, and the whites were 





The natives were to stack arms, and be marched off, 
on some pretext, to the end of the parade ground, 
when the 24th was at once to surround the stacked 
arms, and prevent the Sepoys from taking them 
again. In this way the colonel hoped to prevent 
mischief. .The whole plan was revealed to me in my 
dream, as minutely as I now describe it to you. 
After this, sir, I thought the parade came off, as had 
been ordered. The blacks were drawn up in line, 
and the 24th, with a battery of two guns, was placed 
on their right flank, and a little in front of them. 
Colonel Somerset, pale, but calm, sat on his horse in 
front of the line of natives, and in order to lull their 
suspicions, if they had any, commenced to take them 
through the manual of arms. In the loading, I 
thought I did not hear the ramrods ring clear in the 
barrels, and this struck me as strange, as they weré 
not using cartridges. Then came the commands, 
‘Ready! ‘Present!’ I saw the sunlight flash along 
the barrels of the guns, and the next instant the 
Sepoy ‘line was shrouded in smoke, and the crash 
of four thousand muskets rang out on theair. Isaw 
Colonel Somerset totter and fall from his horse, and 
saw, also, a dozen or more men fall dead in my reg- 
iment, Then, with a hideous yell, the Sepoys rushed 
at us with the bayonet, and before we had recovered 
from our surprise, they began to massacre our com- 
mand. I could see the whole thing in my dream as 
plainly as I see you now, sir, and my terror was so 
great that I awoke trembling like a child. You can 
imagine. my relief when I found I had only been 
dreaming; but the horrible vision haunted me 





took the rest of the world by surprise. In India, 


throughout the day, and the next night I dreamed it 


to come with their guns loaded with buck and ball. | 


“T now made up my mind to speak to Colonel 


| Somerset, and I was leaving my quarters to seek an 
to this, they had been quiet, cheerful and good- ; 


interview with him, on the next morning, when I 
received a visit from Lieutenant Wilson, our ord- 
nance officer, and the person in whose immediate 
charge the magazine was placed. 

*** Sergeant,’ he said, in a low tone, after we had 
shut the door, and made sure that no one was listen- 
ing, ‘ you told me, some t!me ago, that you had no 
confidence in the native troops. Have your suspi- 
cions incraased or died away since then?’ 

‘The question, and especially the anxious tone, 
startled me. 

“*They have i a, x ered, ‘and I am 
going now to lay the matter again before the colonel. 
But wy do you ask, lieutenant?’ 

“* Because,’ he replied, ° something wrong is going 
on. Just now I made an inspection of the 
and,—would you believe it, sergeant ?—twenty thon- 
sand ball cartridges are missing! Heaven knows 
how they were taken, but they have certainly been 
taken. I am. afraid the native troops have taken 
them, and if my suspicion is correct, I am afraid 
these men will give us trouble.’ 

“* Have you said anything to the colonel?’ I 
asked, hurriedly. 

*** No,’ he replied, ‘I have just made the discovery; 
and as I chanced to remember your suspicions, I 
thought I would question you before reporting the 
robbery. Let us go w headquarters together, with- 
out any further delay.’ 

“We set off at once, and in a short while were 
admitted to the presence of Colonel Somerset. We 
stated our business, the lieutenant reported the loss 
of the cartridges, and I told him of my suspicions, of 
my daughter’s letter, and of the horrible dream that 
had haunted me for the last three nights. The 
colonel listened with an anxious, troubled air, and 
once or twice I saw his face flush, and then grow 
pale. : 

‘All this is very singular,’ he said, calmly, when 
I had concluded. ‘ Very singular, especially your 
dream, sergeant. I was just going to send for your 
captain and yourself, to give you your orders, as I 
cannot trust them to the ordinary channels. This 
morning I received instructions from Calcutta to 
disarm the Sepoys at once. The governor-general 
apprehends trouble. I have ordered a parade for 
this afterncsn,.and was about to summon the cap- 
tain and first sergeant of each company, to instruct 
them to inform their commands privately to be pre- 
pared for any emergency, and to come with their 
guns loaded with buck and ball. So far, sergeant, 
your dream has come true. God grant that it may 
not be realized in every respect. The emergency is 
very grave, and we must meet it at once. My in- 
structions inform me that therg is a very general 
discontent among the native troops, and that they 
will be disarmed at all the posts, as soon as possible. 
Say nothing of your dream, sergeant, and both of 
you keep quiet as to the lossof the ammunition. Get 
your company ready, sergeant. I will furnish you 
quietly with a guard for the magazine, lieutenant. 
But above all things, do riothing to arouse the suspi- 
o‘ons of the natives. Now go back to your quarters, 
for I have a great deal to do.’ 

“*I cannot describe to you my feelings when I left 
the colonel’s presence. The fact that a part of my 
dream had proved true made me wretched, for I was 
certain that the rest woujd also be realized. I set to 
work to prepare my company; for as theodds against 
us were 80 great, it was necessary to be prepared for 
any resistance which might be offered; and this 
might be done only by informing the men of the 
exact nature of the service required of them. I was 
nervous and .vstless the whole day, for I was confi- 
dent that my dream was to be carried out in full. I 
could not account for the dream, sir—nobody can 
account for such things in all cases; but I was satis- 
fied that I had not received a false warning. 

“At four o’clock that afternoon, the regiments 
assembled on the parade ground. There was a set- 
tled look of determination on the faces of the English, 
but the old sullenness and gloom were still to be seen 
in the countenances of the natives. 1 trembled like 
a child when I found that the colonel had adopted 
the formation I had seen in my dream. The blacks 
were drawn up in line, and my own regiment and 
two pieces of artillery were posted on their right 
flank, and a little in advance of them. The colonel 
himself sat on his horse in front of the natives; and 
thongh his expression was calm and composed, I 
could see that his face was as pale as death. The 
24th was standing at a shoulder, when the colonel 
commenced to put the natives through the manual 
of arms. I listened eagerly, and when the command 

was given, ‘ Read!’ ‘ Present!’ I cried, involuntarily, 
‘Steady, twenty-fourth! Ready, present!’ The col- 
onel turned round to me in surprise, for the regiment 
had obeyed my command. As he did so, and before 
he could speak, a sheet of flame burst from the Sepoy 
ranké, the colonel fell heavily from his horse, and I 
heard the balls whistle close around me. Fortunate- 
ly the fire did little execution among us, and my 
commands had to some extent prepared my regiment. 
‘Twenty-fourth!’ I shrieked, in an agony, ‘the 
Sepoys have mutinied. Fire!’ The regiment replied 
by a volley which made the natives who were rush- 
ing at us with the bayonets recoil, and just then the 
artillery, who had recovered from their temporary 
dismay, opened on them with their pieces. 

“ We had a hard fight, sir, but we beat them off, 
and gained the citadel, with the loss of half our num- 











ber. We held out there until assistance reached us, 
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and the Sepoys, finding that they could not « 
us, retreated towards Lucknow, which was F 


not thrown away, for it enabled me at least | 
the commands which I did, and which I shal): « 
believe were, under God, the salvation of « 
iment. I got this sabre cut in the fight, : 
leader of the Sepoys. He was afterwardsc: 
and I had the pleasure of blowing him f\ \ 
cannon’s mouth, He was a cruel man, sir, & 

his plans succeeded, would have massacred ov: 
regiment. 

“After the fight I have described, I served | 
the whole war, and was with Lord Clyde w: 
took Delhi. Some other time, sir, before the. . 
is ended, I'll tell you of that fight, also.” 

Just then the gong sounded for dinner, an: 
the old soldier and returned to my own par! |) 
ship. 


terwards made memorable by the gallant defi: 
Outram and Havelock. 

“TI do uot know, sir, whether you will bell 
story; for it was a strange dream that warne: 
the danger that hung over us. Yet I think « 





AN ENRAGED WIDOW. 

The Widow Richard is an old lady add! =‘ 
making “ bulls,” and is of a piece with t? 
woman who poured out the coffee to feast v 
grounds. It was a blunder something of th‘ 
acter she had just committed, for which she bh 
to answer at the police office, 

The cause of the hubbub had occurred 
the city post-oftices of Paris, where the clerk} ° 
duty it was to attend to prepaid letters, wass: ‘ 
accosted by a woman who rushed in in great t 
tion. This woman was the Widow Richard. 
“Sir,” she exclaimed, in a voice tremblt 
anger, “ how does it happen, I should like t« ' 
that when one has prepaid the postage on 1 
the person to whom it is sent is made to }- 
again?” < 
“How it happens, madam?” cried th: 

‘* Why it don’t happen at all.” 
“ Well, I say it does happen, and what’s « 
happened to-ay—there!” 

“And I tell you again that it is impossible i: 
be 80.” 

“ But it is a person of my acquaintance,:  ‘ - 
I wrote yesterday, and whose letter I prep:' ’ 
says she had to pay for it, too. She was furiou © 
it, and I don’t wonder she was; for I wrot:' | 
concerning my own affairs, and she had to 
postage. It’s downright robbery, I say!” 

And thereupon the widow kicked up - - 
rumpus that it was found to be necessary to 
policeman, and take her beforea magistrate. =~ 
of pacifying Madam Richard, this proceeding 
threw her into the last degree of exasperati: 
though the officer requested her to aseume 

line of conduct, the widow persisted in her fr 
stamped and screamed most uproarously, 

“ To be told, too, that I don’t know what 

done with it!” she cried. 

“Done with what?” inquired the magistrs 

“ The receipt,” answered the widow; ‘ th« steal 


she fumbled in all her pockets. 
“There,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “I’ve «= ''- 
Here 't is!” 

And she exhibited triumphantly tothe ma: -' 
—what can you imagine it was? a postag: 

The poor lady had taken it as @ receipt for th... 
she had paid to the clerk, and had treasur.. - 
credly, instead of pasting it upon the letter! 

The Dilunder was duly explained to her,» '° : 
laughter of the spectators. She promptly a. : 
edged her fault, and regretted she had give: «- 
her anger, begged the court to deallenien 
her. She pleaded her ignorance as the caus. - 
storming and abuse of which she stood convi«': 
The court took the culprit’s general good.» 
into consideration, &s well as her contrit'.: 
fined her sixteen francs only. 





CHINESE IMITATIONS. | 
It is generally supposed that the Chinese 
learn anything; bat no people are more ew 
learn, if it is likely to be attended with ad: 
They have lately been taught to make g: 
turn out bronze argand lamps and globes, 
blazoned with the London maker's name alle. 
and actually export these lamps to Batavi 
like putting an ‘English name on their com: 
and are as free with the word “patent” as » 
ufacturer in Germanys They excel in the 1: 
ture of locks, particularly padlocks. One 
friends gave an order to a tradesman to Vv. 


| box furnished with a Chubbe’ lock, of which | 


two keys, and one of these he sent with | 
retaining the other himself, When the b 
back, he found that the key would not tern - 
though the one he had given to the tradesn 

very well. Thinking some trick had been }: 
accused the man of having changed the k 

after some evasion, he acknowledged the fac: 
that, on examination, he had found it such 
lent one that he took it off and kept it, 

another exactly like it, with maker's na 
everything complete, except that the orig 

would not open it. Their mechanical con 

generally have some defect of this kind. 7 

never made a watch that will keep time, the 

greatly prize watches, and usually carry two 

ask the reason of this fashion, their reply ie 

one makee sick, other can walkee.” 
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and the Sepoys, finding that they could not dislodge 
us, retreated towards Lucknow, which was soon af- 
terwards made memorable by the gallant defence of 
Outram and Havelock. 

“TI do uot know, sir, whether you will believe this 
story; for it was a strange dream that warned me of 
the danger that hung over us. Yet I think it was 
not thrown away, for it enabled me at least to give 
the commands which I did, and which I shall always 
believe were, under God, the salvation of our reg- 
iment. I got this sabre cut in the fight, from the 
leader of the Sepoys. He was afterwards captured, 
and I had the pleasure of blowing him from the 
cannon’s mouth. He was a cruel man, sir, and had 
his plans succeeded, would have massacred our entire 
regiment. 

“After the fight I have described, I served thecugh 
the whole war, and was with Lord Clyde when he 
took Delhi. Some other time, sir, before the voyage 
is ended, I’ll tell you of that fight, also.” 

Just then the gong sounded for dinner, and I left 
the old soldier and returned to my own part of the 
ship. 





AN ENRAGED WIDOW. 

The Widow Richard is an old lady addicted to 
making “bulls,” and is of a piece with the good 
woman who poured out the coffee to feast upon the 
grounds. It was a blunder something of this char- 
acter she had just committed, for which she had come 
to answer at the police office. 

The cause of the hubbub had occurred in one of 
the city post-oflices of Paris, where the clerk, whose 
duty it was to attend to prepaid letters, was suddenly 
accosted by a woman who rushed in in great trepida- 
tion. This woman was the Widow Richard. 

“Sir,” she exclaimed, in a voice trembling with 
anger, “‘ how does it happen, I should like to know, 
that when one has prepaid the postage on a letter, 
the person to whom it is sent is made to pay for it 
again?” 

“How it ivebess, madam?” cried the clerk. 
‘‘Why it don’t happen at all.” 

“ Well, I say it does happen, and what’s more, it 
happened to-tlay—there!”” 

“And I tell you again that it is impossible it should 
be so.” 

“ But it is a person of my acquaintance, to whom 
I wrote yesterday, and whose letter I prepaid, who 
says she had to pay forit, too. She was furious about 
it, and I don’t wonder she was; for I wrote to her 
concerning my own affairs, and she had to pay the 
postage. It’s downright robbery, I say!” 

And thereupon the widow kicked up such a 
rumpus that it was found to be necessary to call in a 
policeman, and take her before a magistrate. Instead 
of pacifying Madam Richard, this proceeding nearly 
threw her into the last degree of exasperation. Al- 
though the officer requested her to & proper 
line of conduct, the widow. persisted in her fury, and 
stamped and screamed most uproarously, 

“To be told, too, that I don’t know what I have 
done with it!’ she cried. 

“ Done with what?” inquired the magistrate. 

‘The receipt,” answered the widow; “ the receipt 
which proves that I prepaid the letter.” So saying, 
she fumbled in all her pockets. 

“There,” she exclaimed, suddenly, “I’ve got it! 
Here it is!” 

And she exhibited triumphantly to the magistrate 
—what can you imagine it was? a postage stamp! 
The poor lady had taken it as a receipt for the money 
she had paid to the clerk, and had treasured it sa- 
credly, instead of pasting it upon the letter! 

The blunder was duly explained to her, amid the 
laughter of the spectators. She promptly acknowl- 
edged her fault, and regretted she had given way to 
her anger, begged the court to deal leniently with 
her. She pleaded her ignorance as the cause of the 
storming and abuse of which she stood convicted. 

The court took the culprit’s general good conduct 
into consideration, as well as her contrition, and 
fined her sixteen francs only. 








CHINESE IMITATIONS. . 

It is generally supposed that the Chinese will not 
learn anything; but no people are more ready to 
learn, if it is likely to be attended with advantage. 
They have lately been taught to make glass, and 
turn out bronze argand lamps and globes, and em- 
blazoned with the London maker’s name all complete, 
and actually export these lamps to Batavia. They 
like putting an‘English name on their commodities, 
and are as free with the word “ patent” as any man- 
ufacturer in Germanye They excel in the manufac- 
ture of locks, particularly padlocks. One of my 
friends gave an order to a tradesman to varnish a 


| box furnished with a Chubbs’ lock, of which he had 


two keys, and one of these he sent with the box, 
retaining the other himself. When the box came 
back, he found that the key would not turn the lock, 
though the one he had given to the tradesman acted 
very well. Thinking some trick had been played, he 
accused the man of having changed the lock; and, 
after some evasion, he acknowledged the fact, stating 
that, on examination, he had found it such an excel- 
lent one that he took it off and kept it, making 
another exactly like it, with maker’s name, and 
everything complete, except that the original key 
would not open it. Their mechanical contrivances 


generally have some defect of this kind. They have 
never made a watch that will keep time, though they 
greatly prize watches, and usually carry two. Ifyou 
ask the reason of this fashion, their reply is, “ S*pose 
one makee sick, other can walkee.” 


Wirs. Candle’s Curtain Pectures. 


LECTURE No. XXIl. 

OAUDLE COMES HOME IN THE EVENING, AS MRS. 
OAUDLE HAS “JUST STEPPED OUT, SHOPPING.” 
—ON HEB RETURN, AT TEN, CAUDLE REMON- 
STRATES. 


“You ought to have had a slave—yes, a black 
slave, and nota wife. I'm sure, I’d better been born 
@ negro at once—much better. What's the matter 
now? Well, I like that. Upon my life, Mr. Caudle, 
that’s very cool. I can’t leave the house just to buy 
a yard of ribbon, but you storm enough to carry the 
roof off. You didn't storm ?—you only spoke? Spoke, 
indeed! No sir; I’ve not such supertiue feelings; 
and I don’t cry out betore I’m hurt. But you ought 
to have married a woman of stone, for you feel for 
nobody; that is, for nobody in your own house. I 
only wish you’d show some of your humanity at 
home, if ever so little—that’s all. 

“What, do you say? Where's my feelings to goa 
shopping at night? When would you have me go? 
In the broiling sun, making my face like a gipsey’s? 
I don’t see anything to laugh at, Mr. Caudie; but 
you think of anybody’s face before your wife’s. O, 
that’s plain enough; and all the world can see it. 
I dare say, now, if it was Miss Prettyman’s face— 
now, now, Mr. Caudle! What are you throwing 
yourself about for? Isuppose Miss Prettyman isn’t 
so wonderful a person that she isn’t to be named? 
I suppose she’s flesh and blood. What? Yow don’t 
know? Ha! I don’t know that. 

“What, Mr. Caudle? You'll have a separate room 
—yowll not be tormented in this manner? No, you 
Xe mt, sir—not while I’m alive. A separate room! 

nd you call yourself a religious man, Mr. Caudle. 
I’d advise you to take down the Prayer Book and 
read over the Marriage Service. A separate room, 
indeed! Caudle, you’re getting quite a heathen 
A separate room! Well, the servants would talk 
then! But no; no man—not the best that ever trod, 
Caudle—should ever make me look so contemptible. 

“T shan’t go to sleep; and you ought to know 
better than to ask me to hold my tongue. Because 
you come home when I’ve just stepped out to do a 
little shopping, you’re worse thana fury. I should 
like to know how many hours I sit up for you? 
What do yousay? Nobody wants me to situp? Ha! 
that’s like the gratitude of men—just like’em! But 
@ poor woman can’t leave the house, that—what? 
Why can’t I go at reasonable hours? Reasonable! 
What do you call eight o’clock? If I went out at 
eleven and twelve, as you come home, then you 
might talk; but seven or eight o’clock—why it’s the 
cool of the evening; the nicest time to enjoy a walk, 
and, as 1 say, do a little bit of shopping. O yes, Mr. 
Caudle, I do think -of the people that are kept in the 





shops just as much as you; but that’s nothing at all” 


to do with it, 1 know what you’d have. You'd have 
all those young men let away early from the counter 
to improve what you please to call their minds. 
Pretty notions you pick up among a set of. free- 
thinkers, and I don’t know what! When I wasa 
girl, people never talked of minds—intellect, I 
believe you callit. Nonsense! a new-fangled thing, 
just come up; and the sooner it goes out, the befter. 

“Don’t tell me! What are shops for, if they’re 
not to be open late and early too? And what are 
shopmen, if they’re not always to attend “upon their 
customers? People pay for what they have, I sup- 
pose; and arn’t to be told when they shall come and 
lay their money out, and when they shan’t? Thank 
goodness! if one shop shuts, another keeps open; and 
I always think it a duty I owe to myself to go to the 
shop that’s open last; it’s the only way to punish the 
shopkeepers that are idle, and give themselves airs 
about early hours. 

** Besides, there’s some things I like to buy best 
at candlelight. O, don’t talk to me about humanity! 
Humanity, indeed, for a pack of tall, strapping young 
fellows—some of ’em big enough to be shown 
for giants! And what have they to do? Why, 
nothing, but to stand behind a counter, and talk 
civility. Yes, I know your notions; you eay that 
everybody works too much; I know that. You’d 
have all the world do nothing half the time but twid- 
dle its thumbs, or walk in the parks, or go to picture- 
galleries, and museums, and such nonsense. Very 
fine, indeed; but, thank goodness! the world isn’t 
come to that pass yet. 

** What do you say I am, Mr. Caudle? <A jvolish 
woman, that can’t look beyond my own fireside? O 
yes, lcan; quite as far as you, and a great deal far- 
ther. ButIcan’t go out shopping a little with my 
dear friend, Mrs. Wittles—what do you laugh at? 
O, don’t they? Don’t women know what friendship 
is? Upon my life you've a nice opinion of us! O 
yes, we can—we can look outside of our own fenders, 
Mr. Caudle. And if we can’t, it’s all the better for 
our families. A blessed thing it would be for their 
wives and children if men couldn’t, either. You 
wouldn’t have lent that five pounds—and I dare say 
a good many other five pounds that 1 know nothing of 
—if you—a lord of the creation!—had half the sense 
women have. You seldom catch us, I believe, lend- 
ing five pounds. I should think not, 

“No; we wont talk of it to-morrow morning. 
You’re not going to wound my feelings when I come 
home, and think I’m to say nothing aboutit. You 
have called me an inhuman person; you have said 
I have no thought, no feeling for the comfort of my 
fellow-creatures; I don’t know what you haven’t 
called me; and only for buying a—but I shan’t tell 





you what; I wont satisfy you there—but you've 


abused me in this n manner, ond ouly for ‘eeeinn up 
to ten o’clock. You've a great deal of tine compas- 
sion, you have! I’m sure the young man that served 
me could have knocked down an ox; yes, strong 
enough to lift a horse; but you can pity him—O yes, 
you can be all kindness for him, and for the world, 
as you call it. O Caudle, what a hypocrite you are! 
I only wish the world knew how you treated your 
poor wife! 

‘‘What do you say? For the love of mercy, let you 
sleep? Mercy, indeed! I wish you could show a 
little of it to other people. O yes, I do know what 
mercy means; but that’s no reason I should be shop- 
ping a bit earlier than I do—and I wont—No; you've 
preached this over to me again and again; you’ve 
made-me go to meetings to hear all about it; but 
that’s no reason women shouldn’t shop just as late as 
they choose. It’s all very fine, as [ say, for you men 
to talk to us at meetings, where, of course, we smile 
and all that—and sometimes shake our white pocket- 
handkerchiefs—and where you say we have the pow- 
er of early hours in our own hands. To be sure 
we have; and we mean to keep it. That is, I do. 
You'll never catch me shopping till the very last 
thing; and—as a matter of principle—I’ll always go 
to the shop that keeps open latest. It does the young 
men good to keep ’em close to business. Improve 
their minds, indeed! Let ’em out at seven, and 
they’d improve nothing but their billiards. Besides, 
if they want to improve themselves, can’t they get up, 
this fine weather, at three? Where there’s a will, 
there’s a way, Mr. Caudle.” 

“I thought,” writes Caudle, “that she had gone to 
sleep. In this hope, I was dozing off when she 
jogged me, and thus declared herself:—‘ Caudle, 
you want nightcaps; but see if I budge to buy ’em 
till nine at night!” 


Biographical ‘Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.)} 
BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 
GENERAL STEPHEN MOYLAW, 

AIDE-DE-CAMP to General Washington, in 1776, 
promoted to brigadier general, November 31, 1783, 
was a native of Ireland, and brother to a Catholic 
bishop of the city of Cork. He was a citizen of 
Philadelphia previous to the American Revolution; 
his name heads the list of the original members of 
the society of “The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick ;” 
composed of Presbyterians, Catholics, Episcopalians 
and Quakers, of which he was the first president. 
He entered the army soon after the commencement 
of hostilities, and on the 5th of March, 1776, was ap- 
pointed by General Washington one of his aide-de- 
camps. He was afterwards colonel of the Fourth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Light Dragvons. 

In 1778, when the army was in a suffering condition, 
for want of food and clothing, General Moylaw’s 
friends aided by the patriotic citizens of Philadelphia, 
conceived and carried into execution “the Plan of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania,” ‘established for the 
purpose of supplying the army of the United States 
with provisions for two months,” and about slx hun- 
dred thousandtiollars of its funds were subscribed 
by twenty-seven members of the “ Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick.” 

The sufferings of the army at Valley Forge, at this 
time, is related in the “ Military Journal,” of Doctor 
Thacher. ** The troops were employed in erecting log 
huts for winter-quarters, when about one-half of the 
men were destitute of small clothes, shoes and stock- 
ings; some thousands were without blankets, and 
were obliged to warm themselves over fires ali night, 
after the fatigues of the day, instead of reposing in 
comfortable lodgings. At one time nearly three 
thousand men were returned unfit for duty from the 
want of clothing, and it was not uncommon to track 
the march of the men over ice and frozen ground, by 
the blood from their naked feet. Several times during 
the winter, they experienced little less than a famine 
in camp; and more than once our general officers 
were alarmed by the fear of a total dissolution of the 
army from the want of provisions. For two or three 
weeks in succession, the men were on half allowance, 
and for four or tive days without bread, and, again, 
as many without beef or pork. It was with great 
difficulty that men enough could be found ina con- 
dition fit to discharge the military camp duties from 
day to day, and for this purpose those who were 
naked, borrowed from those who had clothes. Under 
these unexampled sufferings, the soldiers 





of the Pennsylvania Society, From April 7th, 1792, 
to December 13, 1793, he was Register and Recorder 
of Chester county, Pennsyivenia. In 1793, he was 
ppoiated by President Washington, “ United States 
Commissioner of Loans for the State of Pennsylva- 
nia,” which office he held until his death, at Phila- 
delphia on the 11th of Apfil, 1811. 

A sister of General Moylaw was one of the found- 
resses of the Ursuline order, in Ireland, and his bro- 
ther, Jasper Moylaw, who survived him, was a dis- 
tinguished member of the Philadelphia bar, ané@ held 
in high estimation for his social qualities. He left 
one child, a daughter, who married Robert Walsh, 
Esq. 
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{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Curious Place for a Bird’s Nest. 

The Salem Gazette relates that a blue-bird built a 
nest in one of the ventilator boxes of a car on the 
South Reading Branch Railroad, which travels regu- 
larly fifty miles every day, but is laid up every night 
at South Reading. The bird in due time deposited 
her eggs, sitting upon them regularly at night, but 
not, of course, when the cars were in motion. Last 


Thursday three young birds were hatched, but, un- . 


fortunately, a picnic on the following day required 
use of the car, which did not make its customary 
stay at South Reading on that night, and two of them 
died in consequence of lack of attention from the 


mother. The third, however, is living and doing 


well, although the employes on the road have occa- 
sion to turn the ventilator, with a slam, many times 
daily. Theold bird has been seen, perched on the 
branch of a neighboring tree in South Reading, with 
@ worm or insect in her mouth, awaiting the arrival 
of the train with her lonely child on board. The lit- 
tle fledgeling is now called a “ bird of passage,” and 
is thought to be the most interesting and welcome 
“dead-head” that now rides over the road by the 
season. : 


A wonderful Fish. 

A paper published at Saigon, a city and river port 
of Assam, Further India, reports some extraordinary 
items of natural history from the land of the Assam- 
ites. Among other wonders it says they have there 
a certain fish, called Ca-ong in the language of the 
country, which has distinguished itself to that degree 
that the king has bestowed upon it the proud title of 
“Nam hai dui bnong gnau,” which, as everybody 
knows, means “Great General of the South Sea.” 
It appears that this laudable fish is in the habit of 
quietly paddling round the ships near the coast until 
somebody tumbles overboard. He then seizes him 
instantly, and, instead of eating him, gently carries 
him in bis mouth to the shore. At Wung-tan, near 
St. James’s Cape, they keep a skeleton of this extra- 
ordinary philanthropist. It is about thirty-five feet 
long, possesses front teeth like an elephant, very 
large eyes, a black skin very smooth, a tail like a 
lobster, and two wings on the back. Professor Owen 
ought to look out for a specimen of this young and 
tender brother of the sea-serpent. 


Propagation of Fish. 

Mr. Frank Buckland, her majesty’s Inspector of 
Fisheries, announces that the work of propagating 
salmon and other kinds of fish, of distributing ova, 
and stocking rivers therewith, goes bravely on in 
England. Meanwhile (thanks to the main drainage 
and the Metropclitan Board of Works), the Thames 
is becoming habitable for big fish ; a sturgeon, weigh- 
ing sixty pounds, was caught at Westminstet Bridge 
on the 1ith of May. There is good news from Lan- 
cashire on the same subject; during last season, six- 
teen thousand salmon were caught in the Ribble, be- 
tween Preston and the sea, where for years previous- 
ly a hundred or two only, and sometimes fewer than 
a hundred, had been taken. This is a surprising and 
a satisfactory difference, especially if it bean example 
of what we may expect in other rivers. For once, 
the appointment of a commission to inquire into and 
suppress an abuse, has led to a beneficial result. 


Trained Dogs. , 

A Frenchman in London has twenty dogs, each of 
a different breed, which he styles his “‘ grand arfmee,” 
and which he puts through a manual of military 


lati 





a degree of patience and fortitude which reflects on 
them the highest honor, and which ought ever to 
entitle them to the gratitude of their country.” 

General Moylaw served throughout the war; his 
commission as brigadier general was dated Novem- 
ber 34, 1783. After peace was declared and the 
army disbanded, General Moylaw retired to an estate 
in Goshen, Pennsylvania. A general meeting of 
delegates from the various State societies of the 
Cincinnati, was held in the city of Philadelphia on 
the 4th of May, 1784, for the better organization of 
that body. 

The delegates from Pennsylvania were General 
Moylaw, John Dickinson, Thomas Robinson, Thomas 
B. Bowen, and Abraham G. Claypole. General 
Moylaw took an active part in the pr dings, and 


reg He will cry “ Order,” and the degs will 
form in line; “ Right foot forward,” and each dog 
will advance his right foot; “ Left foot forward,” and 
each dog will raise his correspondi 

“March,” and the dogs will “ step off ” in a lively 
eninner.- He Will shout “‘ Picket,” and each dog will 
take a separate position on the watch. He, will issue 
the command to “ Telegraph,” and each animal will 
bark, and the bark be confirmed by his fellow—with 
many other performances of a similar character. 








Paper from Wood. 

There is a machine in operation in Paris from 
Wurtemberg, for making paper from wood, which is 
said to be the most extensive apparatus in the whole 





with General Otho H. Williams was appointed a 
committee to translate a number of papers addressed 
to the society in the French language, from various 
members of the order. 

In 1800, General Moylaw was elected vice president 








expositi A tree, cut in convenient blocks, is put 
in “at the top of the mountain of continuous and 
gradually descending rollers and grinders, and comes 
out quite rapidly at your feet in the shape of a fine, 
white, soft pulp, ready to be pressed into any form of 
paper desired. 
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SOCEREOEOOOOOOOS 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 

We see it announced in the papers that over four 
hundred parcels of baggage were checked on the 
Boston and Maine road for one train. We dare say 
the Eastern could also show as great a number, as its 
trains are crowded with those who, according to the 
old hymn, “ escape to the mountains” through the 
east. We think this year, for travel, fally equals 
any previous year, and our streets and places of busi- 





LI 








_ ness show many a vacancy, owing to the demand of 


travel. Go in which direction you will, where a 
railroad car passes you, some protruding head will 
smile upon you, and some voice breathe your name. 
Wait in a depot for another train; you glance from 
the window, and ten chances to one, your best friend 
will accost you from the opposite car. °*Tis a mutual 
surprise, but, before you have a chance to exchange 
notes, division takes place, and you are swept asunder. 

There is something exceedingly pleasant in summer 
travel, however people deny it.’ Its excitement is 
wanted to make content complete, like the mustard 
ina salad. Lost trunks and vexatious delays are 
condiments. A smooth and well-kept road, like 
those of New England, with cars like those on the 
Eastern, renders transit most agreeable, with obliging 
and pleasant conductors to fall back on, if there 
should be need of such retrogression. The distances 
are not long, with us, as in the West, where a person 
to travel has to burden himself with half a dozen 
changes of clothing. Changes of cars are the only 
change here, on our short lines. We make any point 
we desire in a very brief time—we mean in ordinary 
travel. The mountains or the sea are very near our 
grasp, and we enjoy every inch. j 

The White Mountains are a great resort. The 
Boston and Maine is the key to them on one side, 
and the Northern on the other. Intermediately the 
lake gently obtrudes itself, over which the Lady of 
the Lake and the Vhocorua carry thousands of de- 
lighted passengers summerly. By-and-by a new 
road will tap the Eastern at Portsmouth, and open 
up @ new avenue, through Dover, to the lake and 
mountains. We don’t care how many facilities are 
created. Opposition is the soul of trade, and travel 
grows as tho means are afforded. 

Those who croak about railroad travel, complain 
from their mewory of things long past. There are 
none such happen as they now complain of. Narrow 
and low cars and coaches then made travel unbear- 
able. Now wide and airy cars attest the march of 
improvement. The dust and clatter no more irritate, 
and conversation is carried on as easily in a car as in 
a drawing-room, appli deadening the rattle of 
the wheels, and social intercourse is uninterrupted. 
Delightful companionship! This is unmarred by 
aught unpleasant, and we measure conversation by 
the mile. * 

We speak of travel as travel—not reckoning the 
stops, though hotels furnish rare themes for enthu- 
siastic Paladins, who break lances with the fates in 
summer visitations, and get the better of them, 
sometimes, There is no loneliness in a lone ride. 
Who could be lonesome with so much character to 
read, 80 many noses to handle, (figuratively, of 
course,) 80 much dress to scrutinize? Did you ever 
see ‘a toothless man, in a railroad car, trying to eat 
flint lozenges? It is nearly equal to the White 
Mountains for sublimity—worth a short journey to 
see, at any rate. Then there are children to admire 
“for their mothers,” and little flirtations, called 

lit , that ti b serious, com- 
mencing with engineering windows that always 
stick, and the snatches of scenery one sees, superseded 
and blotted out by speed. The inexorable horse will 
not stay. ‘“ There,” said a gentleman from the West, 











who bad been absent many years, and brought his 
wife home, “ there I was born,” pointing to a small 
house by the way. She looked out, and a wretched 
woodshed startled her, as the car swept past. 

We have an idea for summer travellers, that Boston 
is a good point to radiate from, making it a centre of 
peregrination—running out to the extent of railroads 
and back. We have “done” the lake in this way: 
going to the Weirs, taking the ‘“‘ Lady” to Centre 
Harbor—(by the way, what a magnificent view may 
be had of the Jake in this short sail, and what a 
dinner Captain Sanborn gives you on the boat!)— 
then the Chocorua, Captain Wiggin, to Alton Bay, 
and down by the Winnipiseogee and the Boston and 
Maine railroad, last train. “It is a whole day’s work, 
but a very satisfactory one, as any one will say who 
has tried it, as we have. There are points of interest 
on all our roads that a day can accomplish, which 
the can’t-get-aways may enjoy if they will, and we 
commend them, without fee. 

Some seem always on the road, whether summer 
or not. ‘Do you live on the railroad, doctor?” one 
asked Doctor Chapin. “No,” said he; “the rail- 
roads liveon me.” Mutual helps—traveller and road 
—these sharing pleasure, these dividends. Success 
and continuance to both. 





DOMES OF YO SEMITE. 

The memory of ‘The Rocky Mountains” and 
“Mount Hood ” will incite all admirers of Bierstadt 
to visit Williams and Everett’s, and see the ‘“‘ Domes 
of Yo Semite,” just placed there on exhibition. Un- 
like the former picture of the same, which glowed in 
@ golden light that was painfully splendid, the pres- 
ent is majestically quiet and subdued, and presents 
the mountain and valley in an atmosphere that re- 
veals their most imposing effects—grand and beauti- 
fal in the extreme, and satisfying the mind regard- 
ing their fidelity to nature, while the poetry of art is 
abundantly vindicated in the minor adjuncts that 
make a picture. To appreciate the picture, read 
Rev. T. Starr King’s description, or Bowles’s “‘ Across 
the Continent,” which gives a glowing account of a 
visit to this scene of marvellous beauty. In the fore- 
ground a cluster of large pines presents a point for 
comparison, from which the grandeur is reckoned. 
On the left the beautiful Bridal Veil cascade falls in 
graceful and misty folds to the valley beiow—termi- 
nating ina vapory cloud, almost palpable to feeling 
as we gaze, deeming a breath may blow its cooling 
damp in our faces. From the basin below springs 
the silver thread of a river that steals away through 


| the wide valley, while up from either side tower, 


for hundreds of feet, the perpendicular rocky walls, 
that are crowned by the “domes” that give the 
name to the picture. These seen through the moun- 
tain haze stand there grandly against the gky, filling 
the heart with admiration and awe. In thedistance, 
miles away, where the gorge turns, misty mountains 
border the scene, scarce led, and, yet, sublimel 

distinct, a fitting end for the mighty perspective. 
The valley is but dimly seen in the summer atmos- 
phere, but the presence of forest is evident, and all 
the probabilities to form awhole. The foreground is 
admirably managed, and the many little niceties of 
art introduced that artists affect to condemn as tricks + 
of art, but which Mr. Bierstadt makes to harmonize 
80 sweetly with nature that a common eye cannot 
detect the difference. The rocks are magnificently 
pointed. We feel their majesty, and their correct- 
ness is self-commended. This picture is the largest 
the artist has ever produced, and if there can be a 
“best,” many would call it so, but “best” is but 
conventional, and what pleases most is best always. 








Eashion and Gossip. 


BEAUTY AT A WATERING-PLACE.—At a recent 
ball at a famous watering-place, says a corre- 
spondent, “ there were blondes in blue, as delicate as 
the petals of a lover’s forget-me-not; brunettes in 
cherry, that rivalled their own bright lips. One or 
two seemed like nymphs, risen, Venus-like, from the 
sea, with ripples of pea-green silk flowing from their 
waist, flecked with lace which seemed but foam. One 
tall lady of elegant figure, clad in trailing robes of 
rich white silk, and with a few chaste golden jewels, 
reminded one ofa calla in its purity of gold and white. 
A lady in a brilliant crimson dress, half-covered with 
costly lace, suggested the sunset clouds that follow a 
dark thunder storm. One lady who wore a bright 
blue peplum over a pearl white dress hardly failed to 
remind one of that time-honored flower, the glory of 
the morning, a convolvulus, deep blue in the cen- 
tre, and fading away to matchless white around the 
margin. Another moved as gracefully and easily 
through the maze of the dance as the rays of moon- 
light which were then falling through the rifts in 
the clouds.” 





SHORT DRESSES.—These are extremely useful for 
Loremted upon the beach; we have never before had a 
80 convenient as this. So little in the way, 

so well adapted to exercise without fatigue, and in 
its way, when properly made, so picturesque and be- 
coming. Gored tunics with boddice, or high waist 
attached, made in bright colors and worn over a plain 
gray skirt or complete dress, are the prettiest designs 
we have seen. Cerise over gray, crimson over buff, 
blue over light brown, green over black, or purple 
over green, are a!l good combinations and are more 
effective when a simple bodice, with straps over the 
shoulder is attached to the tunic—the high waist, 








made of the same, making as the dress skirt and the 
skirt trimmed with two bands, the color of the tunic. 

MARRIAGE AND REPENTANCE.—A young widow, 
of Quincy, Ill, met a stranger on the street, and ask- 
ed him the way; he asked her if she was not a widow; 
she sald she was; he said he was a widower, a doc- 
tor from Palmyra, Mo., and proposed matrimony on 
the spot; she blushed and hesitated—wouldn’t he 
come home and see her friends about it; the inter- 
view was satisfactory ; the marriage was arranged for 
next morning; the widow’s cash—$40—got into the 
doctor’s pocket ; he went to get shaved, and has never 
returned. He even left her, cruel man, standing in 
the public square, while he “just run over to the 
barber’s.” There’s no such doctor in Palmyra, and 
the curtain drops upon a woman in tears. 

A RICH DREss.—A rich dress, that we saw lately, 
is made of gold-colored silk, the skirt and corset or 
bodice cut in one without plaets but with a very long 
train. Down the back of the dress extending its en- 
tire length, from the top of the boddice to the edge 
of the skirt is a band of brown satin studded on either 
side with pearl beads. In front there is a short 
round apron of brown satin, also studded upon the 
edge with pearl beads, what is called a “ freemason’s 
apron.” The high body and long sleeves are com- 
posed of alternate puffing and insertions of lace. 

A GOLDEN WEDDING AND DEATH.—The golden 
wedding of Mr. Samuel,Bradlee and his estimable wife 
was celebrated at the residence of Nathaniel Brad- 
lee, their son, in this city. The interest and pleasure 
of the occasion were much enhanced by the ceremony 
attending the christening of a grandchild of the aged 
couple. Numerous floral tributes of love and respect 
were received from friends. Prominent among the 
wreaths were two large ones of choice flowers en- 
closing the figures of “1817 ” and “1867 ” in flowers. 
Mr. Bradlee was 89 years of age, and the day after 
celebrating his golden wedding, he passed from earth 
without a pang or astruggie, having died of disease 
of the heart. 

PARIS FASHION FOR WEARING THE Hain —A 
Paris correspondent writes: ‘‘ French ladies appear to 
profit by the latitude which the present decrees of 
fashion allow them, for no two dress alike, and each 
one strives to adopt that which is most becoming to 
her individual style. Luckily for the fame of good 
taste, the exaggerated chignons and heads of hair 
preposterously large at the back are disappearing and 
losing favor. The small silk chignons are much 
liked, because they are inexpensive and clean; they 
are invariably worn with an invisible net over them, 
and either a velvet or sarcenet ribbon is tied round 
the head with a bow at the back. Among the vari- 
ous accessories of a lady’s toilet, I must not omit to 
mention that the Hungarian waistbands are now su- 
perseding the ceintures Africaines. They are short 
and round, and consist of links of either silver or 
steel; a double chain is fastened to them, and this 
supports a small dagger.” 


BEAUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN.—Taking for a 
Subject the last court reception, as these entertain- 
ments might be called, a writer in The Queen offers 
an opinion regarding the beauty of our women. He 
says :—‘ Several Americans were presented at this 
drawing-room, and, of course, by the wife of their 
minister here. They were very much admired; in 
fact, I think we are all willing to admit that Amer- 
ican ladies indulge in more elaborate dressing than 
we do, even at court, and, though their beauty is 
scarcely so durable as that our cold, northern, damp 
climate bestows on our countrywomen, in early youth 
it surpasses ours. The presentations by ambassador 
and their wives takes precedence of all others; so 
that the fair strangers from the other side of the At- 
lantic had the honor of being introduced to royalty 
before the rest of us.” 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossIP.—A marquis at a 
New York hotel pays $1800 a week.——It is recorded 
as a singular fact that not a single mulatto child was 
born in Berkeley County, Va., last year.——Mr Saker 
and Mrs. Saker, of Bellows Falls, were divorced last 
winter and have now married again. He couldn’t 
for-Saker.——A lady of high position committed sui- 
cide for love in Louisville-——A woman in Washing- 
ton is dying of tight lacing ——The Prince of Wales 
has signed the pledge.——Ebony watches are now 
the mode in Paris. They are large and fancifully or- 
namented with silver or arabesques.——“‘ We hear of 
the approaching marriage of two young ladies, of 
great wealth and personal charms, from New York, 
to Englishmen. O, Young America; what are you 
about, not to be deemed worthy of such prizes? The 
two Misses Macomb, grand-daughters of the famous 
general, to Hon. Mr. Wellesly and Hon. Mr. Fane.” 
—King Otho was largely in debt to his washer- 
woman. 





Our PoRTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





Tue DIFFERENCE.—W hat is the difference between 
a man that is in deep thought, and King Henry VIII.? 
One is a fat king, the other is a thin king. 










NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REPUBLIC. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Mrs. L. M. Child has ever been an able and persis- 
tent worker in the cause of humanity, and her voice 
and pen have been actively engaged on the side of 
abolitionism at its most unpopular periods, when it 
was a crime in the estimation of respectable people 
to take up with doctrines so opposed to constitutional 
guarantees and political safeguards. She has seen 
her triumph, and has now published the book under 
notice, which embodies incidents connected with 
these moral movements that have been attended 
with such grand results. It is not a war story, we 
are happy to say, but slavery and ite abuses furnish 
the plot for it, with incidents of the Uncle Tom type, 
and it is written with that earnestness and clearness 
of style for which Mre, Child has ever been distin- 
guished, that seems not to have been impaired by 
time. 


Woot-GATHERING. By Gail Hamilton, author of 
Country Living and Country Thinking,” “Gala 
Days,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Playful, sprightly, ecoentzto, yet always shrewd 
and observing, this work describes a journey to the 
West, whither the writer had gone professedly to 
secure the product, in interest money, of the wool of 
tronty-five sheep ($22 50),and the return, the record 
crammed with incidents of travel of the most varied 
character. The delightful humor, that “ speaks it- 
self” in all she writes, glows in its pages, and the most 
happifying influence breathes from every line. We 
regard the book 4s likely to be the most acceptable 
of any she has published, to the mass of readers, 
and certainly as a book of travel it is so full of 
movement, so observant of the incidents that make 
up the sum of life, and so keen in ita description of 
them, that we, at the time when a }-leasant book is 
most wanted, adopt the general sentiment, and com- 
mend “ Wool-Gathering.” 


DomBEY AND Son. By Charles Dicks, With 
Original Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


OLP CuRIosiry SHOP, AND REPRINTED PIECES, 
By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustrations 
by 8. Eytinge, Jr., Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
These beautiful little volumes, in their dress of 

green and gold, are of the now celebrated ‘‘ Diamond 

Edition,” that for elegance of workmanship has no 

superior in the walks of common printcraft. This is 

the verdict that has been accorded it and which each 
succeeding volume confirms. The volumes under 
notice are equally meritorious in point of typography 
and illustration with their predecessors. Mr. Eytinge 
has an excellent appreciation of the characters he 
depicts, and, seeing their prominent characteristics, 
he delineates them to the life. This is almost uni- 
versally the case, and in his new and fresh portrait- 
ures we find new interest in the individuals describ- 
ed. The “Reprinted Papers,” published with the 

*« Curiosity Shop,” are from later publications, and 

bear no relation to those previously compiled. 


THE PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 
Cuius. By Charles Dickens. With Eight Lllus- 
trations. Boston; Ticknor & Fiolds. 


This is the edition published under the endorse- 
ment of the author, who pronounces Tickner & 
Fields the “only authorized representatives in 
America” of the whole series of his books. This is 
damaging to some claims in other quarters that have 
lately been made, and settles the matter of right in 
the premises, very definitely. The book is a square 
12mo. on minion type, and comprises the whole of 
Pickwick in a neat and compact form, easy to read, 
and agreeable to the eye. It is very satisfactory, and, 
commended by the sanction of Mr. Dickens, it will 
become, we should think, the standard edition. It 
presents, in its typographical exterior, a very neat 
appearance, and affords now, with the Diamond Edi- 
tion, an opportunity for all to @ecure a handsome 
and serviceable edition of Dickens at a very cheap 
rate. 


An Arctic BOAT govaney, in the Autumn of 

1854. By Isaac I. Hayes. D., Surgeon of the 

edition author of “ pen 

Polar Sea.” New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrat- 
ed. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The perilous adventures of Arctic voyagers have 
ever possessed the deepest interest, and those of late 
years have even eclipsed former ds, and the ad- 
ventures of Dr. Hayes and the lamented Kane are 
prominent among these for daringness of execution 
and importance of results. Dr. Hayes’s famous boat 
journey, where with Dr. Kane, in 1854, he attempted 
to reach Upernavik, North Greenland, from Renss- 
laer Harbor, where the Advance was imprisoned in 
the ice, is made the basis of the book, which has been 
greatly added to and improved in the present edition. 
“Tt is the history,” Dr. Hayes himself says in His 
preface, “ of a small party of men, who strove, with 
what zeal andenergy they could, to overcome cer- 
tain obstacles of ice, and storms, and cold, which in 
the end proved too much for them; yet it was nota 
fruitless journey, for, originally conceived and exe- 
cuted as a measure of general safety, it resulted, un- 
der the favor of Heaven, as was intended it should 
result, though in a different manner, in being the 
means of saving the entire crew of the ill-fated brig 
Advance.” Dr. Hayes discovered the Open Polar 
Sea, and planted the American flag npon a land near- 
er the North Pole than any discoverer had reached 
before, gaining a territory for the Northeast to bal- 
ance that just acquired at the Northwest. The book 
is elegantly illustrated and printed in Ticknor & 
Fields’s best style. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Uni: 
AMONG THE LILIBS. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


Sunset glories paled and faded, 
Twilight's gold was hid in blue; 

Zephyrs softly sighed and trembled, 
Stealing leaf-hung branches throu)” 


Shadows clung r@and hill and mount 
Night had gemmed the dusk with». . 

Wearied with my work and bondage, 
And the spirit's strife and wars, 


Soft I stole out mid the lilies; 
Fragrant Hlies, pure and sweet— 

Dusted cups with golden polien— 
Bright dews trod with pearly feet. 


Down among the peaceful lilles, 
Monarch had not throne more fair, 
Rat I drinking perfrmed glory. 
While thought climbed bright drew 


Breathing breath of pure white Illes 
High upon the starry stair— 

Shall I paint the wondrous picture 
That I saw while climbing there? 


Rainbow, lend your hues of brightn: 
While I'm painting grandeur wild, 

Ere yield up your gorgeous colors 
To the dreamy poet-child! 

Let me paint just this one picture, 
Hang it in bright memory's hall; 

Just this glimpse of future glory, 
Then I ‘ll break the dreamful thra): 

Eyes are blinded with its brightness 
And the glory beaming there; 

. 


Jacob, in prophetic vision, 
Saw not splendors half so fair. 


Vision born among the lilies 
Of a future far away, 

I but fall to paint thy glories, 
E'en with hues of dying day! 


Bo I take my picture blurred, 
Hang its face toward the wall; 
Gather just one marble lily 
Ere my gleaming castle fall. 


Hide it close among my treasures 
That I ‘ve gathered now and then 

Some day ‘twill recall a wondrous 
Dream, too bright for brush or pe 


+ 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AMONG THE LILIES. 


ene 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


Sunset glories paled and faded, 
Twilight's gold was hid in blue; 

Zephyrs softly sighed and trembled, 
Stealing leaf-hung branches through. 


Shadows clung r@und hill and mountain, 
Night had gemmed the dusk with stars; 

Wearied with my work and bondage, 
And the spirit's strife and wars, 


Soft I stole out mid the lilies; 
Fragrant lilies, pure and sweet— 

Dusted cups with golden pollen— 
Bright dews trod with pearly feet. 


Down among the peaceful liltes, 
Monarch had not throne more fair, 
Bat I drinking perfamed glory, 
While thought climbed bright dreamland's stair. 


Breathing breath of pure white lilies, 
High upon the starry stair— 

Shall I paint the wondrous picture 
That I saw while climbing there? 


Rainbow, lend your hues of brightness, 
While I’m painting grandeur wild, 
Ere yield up your gorgeous colors 
To the dreamy poet-child! 


Let me paint just this one picture, 
Hang it in bright memory’s hall; 

Just this glimpse of future glory, 
Then I "ll break the dreamful thrall! 


Eyes are blinded with its brightness, 
And the glory beaming there; 
Jacob, in prophetic vision, 
Saw not splendors half so fair. 


Vision born among the lilies 
Of a future far away, 

I but fail to paint thy glories, 
E’en with hues of dying day! 


So I take my picture blurred, 
Hang its face toward the wall; 
Gather just one marble lily 
Ere my gleaming castle fall. 


Hide it close among my treasures 
- That I've gathered now and then, 
Some day ‘twill recall a wondrous 
Dream, too bright for brush or pen. 
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THE MAGNETIC CHAIN. 


A STORY OF MESMERISM. 





» 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
AUTHOR OF “MR. SIDNEY GRIFFITHS,’ “THE PAINTED 
CHAMBER,"' “A WORM IN THE BUD,"’ “ RED GOLD,"’ BTO. 





CHAPTER III. 


LITTLE French chateau 
near Clermont, a square 
building with two square 
towers at the two front cor- 
ners, orchard and gardens 
surrounding, and outside all 
a@ high wall of brick and 
stone-work perfectly guard- 
ing this charming seclusion. 
The establishment was as 
Frenchy as possible, every- 
thing neat, bright and arti- 
ficial. There were terraces, 
emerald-green, and silken- 
eoft as velvet of Lyons, plats 
of flowers arranged in all 

; sorts of odd shapes, making 
letters, figures, representing objects. A.M. for Ave 
Maria, was written in lines of lovely pinks forming 
the centres to circles of rose-trees; pansies bloomed 
in crosser, richly sombre, well-ordered clumps of 
flowering almonds, seringas, azaleas, and laurels stood 
in mathematical angles, a few Norway pines rested 
their pyramids of flaky green on the sward; there 
were stately lindens with not a branch awry, and 
winding in regular curves, or shooting in straight 
lines among this green and bloom were gravelled 
paths and avenues, their little blue and white peb- 
bles as polished as gems. 

On the morning of the Jane day on which Violet 
and Mrs. Benderly started on their Journey to the 
mountains, out from a side door in this chateau 
across the sea stepped a lady dressed in a white 
morning wrapper, and walked down the path into 
the garden, She was small and slight, apparently 
about forty years of age, and her face was one which 
would arrest attention immediately. The features 
were delicate, but not too small, and her large hazel 
eyes were intensely brilliant, clear, and quick mov- 
ing. The hair was a rich chestnut and sprinkled with 
gray where it was seen, but her head was half-veiled 
in ascarf of black lace, which was bound around it 
turbanwise, the ends hanging down her back. The 
forehead was wide and smooth, and seemed to have 
absorbed all the power of the face; for the small 





the whole face perfectly white and transparent. This 

lady was in kéeping with her surroundings. Her 

scarf, you might see, was of thread lace, her dress of 
snowy whiteness, and lightly trimmed with real 

Valenciennes, her stockings like snow, and the ex- 

quisife little prunella slippers with their high heels 
and wrought silver buckles fitted to a charm. She 
wore gloves, too, of fine white linen, and all her mo- 
tions were dainty and fullof a swift grace. She drew 
her dress away from the dewy flowers as she passed 
them, and picked her way along the path, avoiding 
imaginary drops of dew, or shying around fallen 
petals which had fiuttered down from some languish- 
ing flower since the gardener went his morning 
round. 

After this lady followed at a little distance a mid- 
dle-aged woman who seemed to be an attendant 
and who kept insight of her as she walked, always 
witbin call, and always attentive, but never obtru- 
sive. Ina distant part of the grounds was a sort of 
play-ground, where a dozen or 80 of gentlemen and 
ladies were amusing themselves with balls, grace- 

hoops and swings, the sound of their voices and 
laughter coming faintly where the lady walked alone. 
Between the two, pacing slowly up and down the 
avenue that led tothe porter’s lodge, was a gentle- 
man, also alone. He was asmall man with a bald 
head and a pair of extraordinarily keen and piercing 
blue eyes. The expression of his face ws pleasant, 
but very composed, and he had the alert look of one 
who is always on his guard against some possible 
danger. 

The lady walked rapidly, a few times, up and down 
a short path, her eyes glancing about, touching 
everything with a flash, fixing themselves in mo- 
mentary piercing glances on space, as though she 
saw there objects unseen of others. She did not 
smile, but flashes of light passed across her face that 
had the effect of smiles. Suddenly she paused in 
her walk, stepped aside, and stood under a linden- 
tree; looking up into its branches. Among the thick 
green hung a small gilded cage, in which trilled and 
twittered a canary, his little glossy body and flutter- 
ing wings as yellow as gold. 

* Poor Malibran!” said the lady, in a fine silvery 
voice, imitating the bird, and involuntarily setting 
her head alittle on one side. “ You beat the bars 
yet; but courage! Freedom-comes {0 all, to you and 
mo even. [haveanidea. Wait, and I will tell you 
some time. But we must be careful. Pretend to 
love your captivity as I do.” 

The bird broke out in louder singing, and with a 
nod and a bright glance the lady went on. Bat after 
a few steps she stopped again a8 suddenly as before, 
this time in the middle of the path, and, raising her 
eyes and her clasped hands, stood motionless as 
though in an ecstacy of prayer or contemplation. 

The bald-headed gentleman who had kept her in 
his eye, now advanced toward her. She did not 
seem to notice him, but stood motionless even when 
he bowed lowly before her. But after a moment she 
spoke, her eyes still upturned, and her hands 
clasped. 

*« There is ascore of stairs added, Monsieur Charlier. 
They grow more rapidly as they descend. Formerly 
there was but one addedin aday. In a month I 
think we will be able to touch the lower one. Then 
we take wings.” 

“TY am charmed, Madame Clare!” said the gentle- 
man, with another profound bow. ‘* When that hap- 
Py moment arrives you will be ahle to take leave of 
this dull earth, which is not worthy of you. I forget 
our coming desolation in the prospect of your bliss.” 

“I thank you, monsieur!”’ said the lady, dropping 
am eyes and making him a little courtesy. Then, 

the subject, she asked, with an animated 
air, ee What are those persons about yonder? Their 
mirth seems to me intrusive. A loud laugh is the 
sign of a vulgar mind. Are the emperor and empress 
there?” 

“They are, madame,” said the gentleman, with 
great politeness. 

“Then I will go to see them,” she said, decidedly. 
‘You can carry my train. Ah! 1 forgot, Ihaveonly 
@ morning-robe. No matter, you can walk behind 
me, but do not stepin my tracks, for they will in- 
evitably set you in a blaze.” 

The gentleman obediently fell behind the lady, and 
followed her while she walked in a dignified manner 
across the garden towards the group on the play- 
ground. 

A young man separated himself from the group as 
she approached, and running toward her, threw him- 
self at her feet, weeping and sobbing, ‘‘O, pray for 
me, St. Agnes!” hecried. ‘‘I have committed the 
unpardonable sin. The enemy isstretching his hand 
to grasp me. Already I feel his breath. Pray for 
me!” 

He grasped her robe with his trembling fingers, 
and seemed shrinking in mortal terror from the grasp 
he feared. 

** You must be purified,” she said, with cold seren- 
ity, withdrawing her robe from his clasp. “Go and 
lie for half an hour under the water of te basin yon- 
der. The water must cover you perfectly all the 
time. While it does, the enemy cannot touch you.” 

The suppliant rose, and was about rushing to do 
her bidding, when he was arrested by the stern 
voice of her companion. 

‘Stand where you are, Judas!” he said, com- 
mardingly. “There isa dragonin the water. The 
enemy cannot carry you away without my permis- 
sion. Goto the swing and stay in it till I call you.” 

The young man cringed before his master, and 
droopingly obeyed. 








mouth was pale aud unsteady, the nose thin, and 


turning toward the lady, and fixing his piercing eyes 
upon her, ‘you remember the terms of our com- 
pact. If you interfere with the laws of the sphere in 
which we are, and give orders to my subjects, you 
must wait a thousand years longer for translation. I 
forgive you this time, but will not again.” 

The brilliant eyes drooped before him, the thin 
pale face grew paler, and with her hands crossed 
humbly on her bosom, she bowed before him as the 
Eastern slaves bow to their masters. 

* T obey!” she faltered. 

As she bowed, two young girls ran out from the 
group and danced singing about her, and at the same 
time a fair, haggard woman followed more slowly. 
This woman was fantastically dressed, had a long 
train of bright chintz, and wore a paper crown. 

* Good morning, Madame la Princess!” she said, 
with a tone of melancholy dignity. ‘‘ You have been 
remiss in your attendance of late; but who cares for 
a discrowned empress. All homage is paid now to 
Marie Louise. With her husband, all the world 
deserted poor Josephine.” She lifted ber hand and 
slowly brushed away a tear that dropped over her 
pale cheek. 

The lady addressed was too much disconcerted by 
the reproof she had just received to make any reply, 
but stood mute and with downcast eyes, her trem- 
bling figgers linked together. 

** Courage, madame!” said the gentleman to the 
one who called herself Josephine. “ It is well-known 
that Napoleon loves you.” 

A shrill cry from one of the larger party here 
broke into their conversation, and Judas was seen 
violently and frantically swinging, throwing himself 
as faras possible into the air, his face expressive of 
rage and terror, while prone on the ground under 
the swing lay a man who bad been knocked down by 
being struck by the swinger in passing. 

Instantly all was in confusion. The women scream- 
ed, some hiding their faces as in terror, some flying 
ateach other in ungovernable fury. The men were 
about equally divided, some sparring away at each 
other, two or three standing apart and calmly con- 
templating the scene, while one whirled rapidly 
abont in imitation of a dervish. 

‘¢ Those people act like insane folks,” said Madame 
Clare, with scornfal composure. “I think they 
must be of the very lowest order of evil spirits, I can 
see the flames in their eyes.” 

Two or three attendants came running down the 
path, the gentleman whom we first saw exerted him- 
self to restore order, and in a few minutes the whole 
company were marched into the chateau. 

Madame Clare stood looking after them with cool 
disdain, when suddenly her expression changed to 
one of fiery excitement and watcbfulness. The 

female attendant who had at first accompanied her, 
seeming to think that she had gone in with the 
others, was strolling slowly off toward another en- 
trance. The lady drew stealthily closer behind a 
clump of laurels that had screened her, and watched 
her through the branches. She swayed and trembled 
like a flame in the wind, and stood with one foot ad- 
vanced, ready to fly. Presently the attendant dis- 
appeared, and she sped with fleet steps across the 
path, gliding from clump to clump of shrubs, veiling 
herself by them till she reached the central avenue, 
at a point which was not visible from the chateau. 
This avenue, after running straight for a rod or two 
from the principal door, branched into two which 
again met at the portal, the space between them filled 
with trees so that the inmates of the chateau did not 
see who passed on the road, or who entered the 
grounds till they were near. The fugitive fled along 
this branch of the avenue like a shadow, as noiselese 
and as swift, but slackened her pace and hali-hid 
when she neared the porter’s lodge. The great gate 
on to the avenue was closed, but a little wicket was 
open, and no one in sight. She crept nearer and 
peered and listened, and p ly gained a view of 
the inside of the lodge. “The porter, a fine young 

t, was standing with his hands on the back 
of a chair, and his back to the door; and in this 
chair sat a pretty laundry-maid from the chateau. 
Her hat was off, and the young man was toying with 
her hair while she coquettishly tossed her head at 
him, and pushed him away, then leaned invitingly 
toward him again. 

** You know you love me, Lucille,” he said. “And 
if you refuse me I’ll go off to the wars, What keeps 
me here but your bright eyes? Say yes now, orl 
will go down to Clermont to-night and enlist.” 

“0 fie! Antoine, you’ll do no such thing,” said the 
girl with a pout, but she nestled a little nearer him 
at the same time. 

“ What is that?” exclaimed the porter, turning 
toward the door as a slight rustling sound struck his 
ear. ‘‘ Did not you hear a step, Lucille?” 

*« Nonsense!” cried the little coquette, vexed to be 
interrupted in her flirtation. ‘It was only the trees. 
Listen, now. You perceive it is nothing but the wind 
in the leaves.” 

Antoine went to the door, looked up the avenues 
to right and left, and out into the road. There was 
nothing to be seen. 

“You are right, my angel!” he said, returning. 
« But I have closed the wicket, and turned the key. 
Do not say that it was left open. It was your fault. 
Could I think of bolts when you were here?” 

On, on like the wind, spurring the road with fiying 
feet, breathless, on fire, the fugitive sped. The 
chimneys and cupola of the chateau disappeared, but 
still she fled. A carriage appeared in the distance, 
and she plunged into the woods. 











“And you, Madame Clare,” said the‘gentleman, 


The next day a notice appeared in all the principal 


“Ran away, on the morningfof the 15th inst., from 
the private lunatic asylum of Doctor Dubois, a lady 
who calls herself Madame Clare. She speaks French 
with an English accent, is very delicate and ladyish, 
and imagines herself to be a nearly disembodied 
spirit who may momentarily expect to be assumed 
into heaven.” 


Here followed a description of the person and dress 
of the fugitive, with a promise of reward to whoever 
should detain or give information concerning her. 
The French police are famous the world over, but 
they could do nothing. Little wafts of information 
that might or might not be authentic, reached them 
here and there. Madame Bianco’s coachman, driv- 
ing his lady toward the aavium to see her daughter 
who was an inmate there, averred that he caught a 
glimpse of something white in the road far ahead, 
and that while he was puzzlirg his head to know 
what it might be, it disappeared in the woods. One 
Teal clew was given. A peasant woman at work in 
the fields near Clermont had a gray cloak and hood 
taken from her cottage in her absence, and a fine 
thread lace scarf left in its place. Of course, there 
were scores of persons who had seen a woman ina 
gray cloak and hood after that, but as the vision ap- 
peared in far apart places at the same hour, the in- 
formation had not muck value. A jeweller testified 
to such a woman’s bringing him a diamond ring 
which she offered for sale, but he did not buy it, and 
did not know where the person went. A young man 
whose delicately feminine appearance had attracted 
suspicion from his comrades, had gone across the 
channel to England in a smuggling craft, but the 
crew had fish enough of their own to fry without 
searching into other people’s misdeeds. The fellow 
had got on board their veasel before they knew, had 
offered money, and said he was hastening to Eng- 
land to see his dying mother. As soon as they reach- 
ed the shores he had landed and disappeared, 

Of course, Antoine the porter vowed that the 
wicket had been locked all the time, and of course, 
Lucille did not betray her lover, or allow it to be 
known that she ever stepped in the lodge to distract 
the porter’s attention from his duties. Indeed, if 
they had told, the information would only have 
drawn wrath upon themselves without benefiting 
any one else. 

If Madame Clare had conversation with any one, 
she must have very carefully veiled her peculiar 
opinions and expectations, for no one bad heard any 
strange woman talk about going up to heaven bodily, 
or proclaim herself “intimately associated with 
spirits. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STELLA street, in the city of N—, fifteen miles 
from “Linedeck, was a respectable-looking street, 
quiet, and with well-built houses; but it was never- 
theless @ street of doubtrul repute. Scrupulous per- 
sons would rather pay higter rent for poorer places 
than take up their abode in Stella street. There 
were little whiaperings and nods about some of the 
houses there, and one or two about which people 
spoke out loud, their character being too notorious 
for any fear of consequences to whoever might speak 
of them. 

In one of these houses, at the best end of the street, 
and very near the corner, lived Professor Nely, the 
famous fortune-teller and astrologer. He had lived 
there many years, yet the oldest neighbor did not 
know him by sight. So many men and women, too, 
were seen coming to or o*ing from the astrologer’s 
house, their faces hidden as much as possible, their 
forms muffled in all sorts of disguises, that no one 
could tell which one, if any, was the professor. A 
faithful, close-mouthed man-servant sat always in 
the hall to open the door, and this man strictly in- 
terrogated every person who desired to see the mas- 
ter. He knew every one ir the street by sight, and, 
however it might be with others, not one of them 
ever saw Professor Nely’s face. They heard a voice, 
and sawa form, but that was all. There was no 
possibility of identification. But the general impres- 
sion seemed to be that he was a very tall man with a 
long-flowing black beard, and long black hair hang- 
ing down his shoulders. 

With our privileges we can see their mistake. We 
enter the street-door with no assistance from the 
porter, and see him sitting in the hall with a book in 
his hand which he does not raise his eyes from at our 
entrance. Nothing particular in the hall. Every- 
thing orderly and clean, and the Brussels floor and 
atair-carpet, the hat-tree, the mats, all of the most 
ordinary and unremarkable kind, Through two doors 
we catch glimpses of a plainly-furnished reception- 
room, and a somewhat more elegant dining-room, 
the kitchen regions being below. We go up one 
flight of stairs. To all other visitors the three doors 
here are shut; but we can enter. Two doors open in 
front, one into a side-room which is the bedroom of 
Drone the porter, the other into a square handsome 
bedroom occupied by the professor himself. The 
third door opens back into an elegantly-furnished 
parlor, which looks out into the pretty vine-tented 
garden in the rear of the house. These three rooms 
do not by any means speak the astrologer, but might 
belong to any genteel, orderly house. The parlor 
leads you to think that the astrologer must be a 
mah of cultivated tastes. The furniture is costly, 
but not showy, and the ornaments are all rare and 
beautiful. A few fine paintings and engravings, a 
few bronzes and marbles, with valuable carvings ard 
china. A case of books all finely, but not showily, 
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try scenes, a case of rare coins, were among the orna- 
ments. Ascending a second flight of stairs we pass 
by two more sleeping-rooms and a store-room, and 
now we come to the penetralia. The third flight of 
stairs wind so as to make a half-circle, and are broad- 
er than the two lower flights and thickly and softly 
carpeted with a small-figured, ddrk-crimson Brus- 
sels carpet. 

At the head of the stairs a+ double baize door 
opens into a dim vestibule also thickly carpeted, and 
with no furniture whatever. The walls are dark- 
colored, and so is the ceiling, in the middle of which 
is a small circular window of ground glass. Another 
soundless double door of baize leads into a square 
room which is curtained with dark crimson cloth, 
and by day lighted in the same manner as the vesti- 
bule, from the roof. Now at evening, a single wax- 
candle in an ebony holder burns on the table in the 
room. Besides the candle, there is on the table a 
large book of celestial maps, a celestial globe, and an 
ancient volume in black letter. There is the same 
crimson carpet as on the vestibule, and two crimson- 
cushioned chairs on opposite sides of the table, but 
no other furniture. The walls being completely 
covered by the hangings, the visitor to this room has 
the uneasy consciousness that he may be watched 
without being able to see any one himself, and he 
also does not know which way he entered, or what 
doors are hidden behind all that monotony of dra- 
pery. Allbe can see is the dark ceiling with the 
circle of ground glass like a Cyclop’s eye looking 
down on him, and on every side the straight heavy 
folds of crimson hanging from ceiling to floor. 

While we enter invisibly there is no visitor, but the 
master himself is walking up and down the room 
with a nervous step. We can see that he is not tall, 
that he is, on the contrary, small-sized and very 
slender. A long crimson robe of stiff cloth falls from 
his neck to the floor, forming a train at the back, 
and belted in with a wide girdle of linked silver cres- 
cents and stars. His whole head was concealed by a 
sort of Bedouin hood of white linen, and a long black 
mask, terminating in a black silk flounce which cov- 
ered his breast and was fastened to his belt. All that 
Could be seen of his fuce was a pair of piercing eyes 
which looked through this mask. As he walked im- 
patiently to and fro you might see his hands which 
are uncovered, and by them alone you know that 
Professor Nely is an old man. The hands are very 
small and delicate, but they are also wrinkled, and 
prove their owner to be at least near seventy years 
of age. 

“She should have been here before,” he said, 
impatiently, speaking in a singularly deep. voice. 
“Can it be that she is a coward? If she be, then 1 
have made almost my first mistake in such things. 
Her hand-writing and mode of expression denoted a 
person of high spirit and passionate feeling, one who, 
if roused, would dare anything. Besides, she must 
know that Iam in the midst of a quiet neighbor- 
hood, and am accountable to the law for any viola- 
tion of personal rights. It must be that she prefers 
to come after dark that no one may see her.” 

He paused in his walk and listened, hearing faintly 
the tinkle of the door-bell below. Presently he 
heard the door shut, and after a few minutes a step 
coming up the stairs. Drone, the servant, parted 
the curtain over the entrance and said, simply, ‘‘ She 
has come, sir.” nN 

‘* Show her up here,” was the brief command. 

A second time the muffled man’s step came up the 
stairs, the lighter footfall of his companion quite 
soundless on the tufted floor. The door opened on 
noiseless hinges, the curtain was pushed aside, and 
the servant ushered a lady into the room. 

“The professor will soon see you,” said the man, 
and immediately disappeared. 

The lady stood motionless where he left her, seem- 
ing to gather up her resolution for this extraordinary 
situation. After the first glance that shows her the 
room empty, she looks straight before her, knowing 
that the astrologer must come from that direction. 

This lady is tall and of queenly form, and is wrap- 
ped from head to foot in a gray cloak, the hood of 
which must have been drawn over her head in the 
street or carriage. She is scarcely less disguised than 
the astrologer himself, for a small half-mask covers 
the upper part of her face, and a veil of heavily 
wrought black lace is thrown over her head. The 
hood being pushed off, one can see that her head is 
finely-shaped and set, and that the hair is dark and 
abundant, a heavy coil at the back being easily de- 
fined beneath the lace. Her hands, too, speak for 
her as they draw the cloak closely together in front. 
They are white as ivory and beautifully shaped, with 
round, tapering fingers, and though not very small, 
are in proportion with her stately form. On one of 
these fingers burns a diamond solitaire like a bit of 
imprisoned lightning. 

She had waited but a moment, yet the time seemed 
long, and her bosom began to heave with agitation, 
To be sure a carriage stood at the door, the coach- 
man having orders to ring and ask for herif she did 
not come out in half an hour, and she knew that 
this man’s house was considered safe to enter, and 
that he could not harm her with impunity. Still she 
trembled, as any lady might, at having placed her- 
self alone in such a situation. She had written to 
the astrologer, according to his advertisement, re- 
questing him to tell her fortune by letter, and had 
been earnestly requested in reply to come and hear 
itin person. She was assured that she could come 
as privately as possible, and that he would strongly 
advise her doing so. He had read the stars for her, 
and there were certain combinations and li 


Her answer had been to appoint an hour at which she 
would visit him. ° 

While she ran over these things in her mind, still 
standing and looking straight before her, a delicate 
hand appeared thrust throngh the crimson curtain, 
which it drew quietly aside, and the astrologer stood 
before her as we saw him a few minutes before 

He bowed slightly and advanced with a dignified 
step toward the centre of the room, where he seated 
himself in one of the arm-chairs, motioning her to 
take the other. She didso immediately, reassured by 
his demeanor, and by the fact of the table being be- 
tween them. 

**T have to thank you for coming,” he said, in a 
deep, but not unmusical voice. ‘I could have writ- 
ten, but I decidedly object to doing so in some cases. 
Not, however, from distrust of the persons I address, 
‘for I can assure myself if they are trustworthy, but 
for fear of accidents. We can never be quite sure 
that letters will always fall into the hands for which 
they are intended, and such a letter as I should have 
written you would contain affairs of too much im- 
portance to risk in any hands but your own.” 

He paused, his piercing eyes shining through the 
mask, and searching for a glimpse of her face. She 
merely bowed, and waited for him to proceed. 

“You are rich, prosperous, well-born and well- 
educated,” he went on with careless rapidity,.as if 
hurrying over necessary, but unimportant prelim- 
inaries. “You have never married, having had 
cause of dissatisfaction with every one who has pro- 
posed to you. You are proud, passionate, and am- 
bitious, but your ambition is subject to your love. 
You can shine in society, but you would give up all 
for love. You can command, but you would gladly 
obey whom you love. There has been hothing par- 
ticularly eventful in your outer life, all is a shining 
monotony; but the event of your life approaches, is 
near by you.” 

The lady leaned forward a little on the table with 
an eager ement, and clasped her beautiful white 
hands on its black marble top. 

“Many might wonder at the choice you have made, 
if it was in your power to choose whether you would 
love him or not,” the astrologer went on more slowly, 
speaking in a lower and more emphatic tone. “ But 
you know what has attracted, has fascinated you. 
The man is considerably older than you, he has 
never been married, he lost his first love.” 

The astrologer paused again, and covered though 
the lady’s face was, her head drooped as though she 
feared he would see her blushes, and she shrank back 
from the piercing glance of his eyes. 

“ But this lost love is not all that stands in your 
way,” he resumed. ‘ You have a rival.” 

The lady raised her head and half-started out of her 
chair with a sharp exclamation, her fair hands 
clenched. 

“Tell me all!” she demanded, passionately. “‘ Who 
and what is she?” 

* This lost love of his left a daughter,” said the 
astrologer, in a hasty whisper. ‘She is in your 
way.” E ‘ 

The lady impatiently flung her cloak aside as if its 
weight were oppressive. 

“She is his adopted daughter,” she exclaimed. 
“They have neither of them such an idea. She is 
no more than twenty, and a silly, romantic thing. 
She is more likely to run away with some travelling 
artist, than to marry an intelligent man more than 
twice her age, one whom, moreover, she has known 
from childhood, and considers her second father. I 
tell you, Professor Nely, you mistake. She may 
cross me, but not by loving him.” 

“You say that she is but twenty®and romantic, 
therefore cannot love him. You are not more than 
thirty, and yet you love him! Why should not she? 
Her very romance would lead her to.” 

* But she is with him always, and that very famil- 
iarity destroys the charm with such as she,” cried 
the lady, with a sharp ring of pain in-her voice, as 
if she felt the danger she would not own. 

“That very fact gives her opportunities,” urged 
the other. 

The lady struck her hand hard on the table. ‘‘ He 
‘looks on her as his daughter,” she said. ‘If the no- 
tion should enter the girl’s head, it would not occur 
tohim. Besides, it would be ridiculous. Many peo- 
ple do not know but he is a widower and she really 
his daughter.” 

“He sees the mother in the child,” persisted the 
fortune-teller. ‘‘ Or, if he has not thought, he will. 
The first lover that presents himself, he will look on 
as @ rival.” 

The woman sat silent and trembling with con- 
tending emotions. 

“ There is one way by which you can put an im- 
passable barrier between them,” said her companion, 
bending a little nearer. 

“ How is it?” she asked, sharply. 

“ This lady, the stars say, is very peculiar,” the 
other answered, slowly, and almost in a whisper. 
“She has extraordinary powers, partly her own, 
partly inherited from her mother. It was those very 
powers that separated the man you love from the 
mother. This girlis clairvoyant, she can hear pre- 
ternatural things said or done at a great distance, 
and she can put herself in trance.” 

** If it be true, he must know it better than I do,” 
was the impatient reply. ‘I do not see how I am to 
make it available.” 

The astrologer sat a moment in thought, or doubt, 
his head averted; then he spoke. 

** Madame, this is no trifling matter in which we 








tions which he would rather speak than write about. 





are engaged. It is no acting, though there may be 
tragedy in it. IfI proceed further we must know 





each other, and stand on open, equal ground. We 
must both unmask, or our interview ends here.” 

* What do you fear?” she demanded, holding the 
veil more closely about her face with a white and 
shaking hand. “Or is it mere curiosity?” , 

The fortune-teller gave a mocking laugh. “ Of all 
the thousands who come to me with questions con- 
cerning the future, and who go away unseen and un- 
known if they choose, why should I select you as the 
object of my curiosity? Men and women come here 
stealthily, ashamed to have it known that they have 
faith in my knowledge of the future, and many of 
them, I can see at a glance, are among the high ones 
of earth. Butdo you think that I ever turned my 
head or moved a finger to find out who they were? 
No. They came and went like shadows to me. To 
me there is nothing of interest outside the magic 
circle in which my thoughts .revolve—nothing of in- 
terest save as it may have connection with the stars 
Iserve, with the knowledge at whose glorious fount 
I drink with a never satiated thirst, thirsting more 
the more I drink, Do you think that I am curious 
because you may be fair? Lady, my hair is white as 
the snow, and to the allurements of woman, my heart 
is as cold. Many a graceful form has crossed that 
threshold, many a musical voice has questioned me, 
many a beautiful hand has gleamed white before my 
eyes, and I have remembered them no more than did 
their mirrors when they were gone from before them. 
You speak of fear. It may be that I have some touch 
of that, for men might condemn what I would think 
the love of truth and knowledge justified. Before 
I say to you all that I can say, I must see your face; 
if it be true, [ must be able, if you would do me harm, 
to point you out. I will set you the example.” 

Rising then, the astrologer deliberately cast aside 
both hood and mask, and thus resumed his seat. The 
lady sat motionless and contemplated him with ad- 
miration mingled with awe. The face had some- 
thing Arabic in its character, the fine, clear features, 
thin and fiery, the piercing dark eyes, the dark clear 
skin. But the brows that overhung those eyes were 
white, a8 was the hair, and the long waved beard. 
These signs of age about so alert and spirited a face 
seemed like snow falling on fire. It wasa striking 
face, one never to be forgotten, a face exquisitely and 
dangerously beautiful, a face proud and vindictive. 

After a moment in which the lady seemed to sit 
entranced, she raised her hand and flung aside the 
veil and mask, revealing with haughty and i 
pride a superbly beautiful face, with blue eyes, full 
and lustrous under their sweeping lashes, with a 
rich crimson in the oval cheek, and the full, proud 
mouth, with alow, brpad forehead, about which the 
heavy hair lay in loose moist waves. She lifted her 
head and fully met the astrologer’s gaze. It was 
appreciative, but not warm in its admiration. 

“The weapons with which you fight are strong,” 
he said, quietly. ‘‘ You could scarcely fail to fasci- 
nate a man if he were free. You could draw him 
away from many arival. But there is one fascina- 
tion stronger than yours, and once a man is bound in 
that, you are powerless. There is a fine subtile 
power exerted unconsciously by lofty and spiritual 
natures, and this nothing earthly can break. This 
invisible network reaches and surrounds the very 
inmost springs of being. The currents of the soul 
fiow in obedience to it, as the tides to the moon. No 
one can disturb this influence save one who can exert 
a stronger one of the same kind.” 

“Tam to understand then,” the lady said scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ that this girl is a so-called spiritual medium, 
and by that power can entrance not only herself but 
whoever she pleases? And tbat, in order to foil her, 
1am to be able to outdo her in these highly respect- 
able accomplishments?” 

“You are to understand nothing of the kind,” 
the astrologer replied, coldly. ‘ You cannot by any 
possibility rival her in her own sphere, which is quite 
different from what you fancy. She is by no means a 
common medium, and would never consent to act as 
such. She is a seeress, and her powers are such as 
all must reverence. What you are to do is to inter- 
cept her influence if possible,to close the soul you 
would guard against her before she has entranced it. 
Do not attempt to please him by any charm which he 
finds pleasing in her, for it will only remind him of 
her superior attractiveness. Enchant him with your 
own peculiar fascinations, your rich, luxuriant 
beauty, your worldly accomplishments, your pas- 
sionate love for him. Do not let time pass unem- 
ployed Every moment that you are idle isa moment 
lost to you and gained by her.” 

“What can I do?’’ she cried, witha passionate 
outburst of tears. “You sit there and mock me. I 
tell you I have studied and tried. I have displayed 
my beauty to him under every allurement that I 
could surround it with ; I have more than half-hinted 
at my love for him, have spoken so plainly that I 
blushed afterward in an agony of shame remember- 
ing it, and remembering, too, how unmoved he was. 
I cannot tell whether he scorns me, or is unconscious. 
Tell me what more I can do? HowcanI avert the 
danger, if there be danger in this gift?” 

‘‘ Foster her peculiar tastes,” said the astrologer, in 
a quick whisper, bending across the table, and ex- 
tending his hand to touch the lady’s sleeve. ‘‘ Make 
yourself her friend, and study her wishes. Indulge 
her if she ever speaks of these things to you. Im- 
press on her that those who surround her, and par- 
ticularly this man, do not understand her, but stand 
in the way of her spiritual advancement. Relate 
anecdotes bearing on this subject, get her books, and, 
above all, ifany person should appear who may seek 
to instruct her in these divine mysteries, procure him 
interviews with her, and conceal their intercourse. 





Interfere with nothing. The more fully she de- 
velops into the outer life, the more entirely she wil! 
be out of your way.” 

The large blue eyes flashed out on the astrologer, 
and a pallor chased the bloom from the laty’s face 
“You would use me asa tool!” she exclaimed, recoil- 
ing. You have some knowledge of this girl, and 
want to get her into your power. You hope for my 
help, and hold out a bait forme. Yéu think that I 
will plan and plot her ruin, that I will assist you to 
meet and practise on her ignorance and credulity. 
For what do you take me?” 

She rose haughtily as she spoke, and stood before 
him as if about to go. 

“T take you for a woman who wills the end, but 
not the means,” said the other, coolly, without stir- 
ring from his seat. ‘I take you for one who shrinks 
from the name of what she does not shrink todo, for 
@ woman only half in earnest,a woman not to be 
trusted. I take you also in this fora woman who 
sees evil where no evil exists, who prides herself on 
her ignorance, and affects to look with scorn on that 
which is immeasurably above her.” 

He spoke coolly, and did not even rise from lean- 
ing on the table, but the cold face, cold in spite of its 
fire, the contemptuous curl of the lip, the steady, 
commanding eyes, all had their power. She sank 
into her seat again. ‘‘ You say there is no evil in 
this? How can you prove that?” 

“ In the first place, I did not propose going to this 

person, but the stars say that one will meet her who 
is capable of giving her the instruction which she 
needs and desires. I may never meet nor have any 
intercourse with her, but if her character should be 
developed as it ought, I shall have the pure pleasure 
of knowing that there is one more lofty and illumi- 
nated soul in the world. You object to concealing 
her studies and researches frota her guardian, and 
probably think such deceit a meanness. Did the 
early Christians think'it a meanness or an unworthy 
and cowardly deceit when they went in all manner 
of disguises to elude their enemies? Were they bad 
or dangerous men because they hid when they met 
together to pray? It is the lot of the few who stand 
in advance of the rest of the world; they must con- 
ceal their superior knowledge if they would not be 
martyrs. The presumptuous contempt of the vulzar 
herd we heed not, but we would not peril our lives 
nor our peace. Not that we are ever likely to do any- 
thing which could lead us into any great strait; but 
we might be inconvenienced by a mere trifle. This girl 
wishes for and will have light sooner or later. I but 
urge you to make that determination of hers useful 
to yourself. She will walk in that path, and it is for 
your interest to smooth it for her. But smooth or 
rough, she will walk in it.” 
* The astrologer straightened his form with an air 
and expression triumphant and defying, as though 
he viewed some conquered enemy who yet threat- 
ened. ‘ 

“1 cannot understand how jit will profit me to help 
her, if she is sure to walk in that path without my 
help,” the lady said, doubtingly. “ It seems. com- 
promising myself gratuitously.” 

“It will profit you in this,” said the other earn 
estly. ‘It will draw her mor out of his society, for 
she will seek you continually, finding such an attrac- 
tion, and it will hasten the final séverance between 
them. Is it nothing to think that she is daily and 
houtly in his sight, that she turns to him alone for 
tenderness, that he can constantly witness her grace- 
ful ways, meet her luminous eyes, touch her soft 
hand, even kiss her mouth? Their relations war- 
rant all this, and under the cover of that name of 
adopted father, he can play the ardent lover securely, 
even unconsciously.” ‘ 

“It shall not be!’ she broke in, looking at him 
with fiashing: eyes. “1 will do anything, any- 
thing!” . 

“ Ft is well,” was the unmoved reply. ‘Do not be 
too eager. You may have but little todo. Donoth- 
ing to excite suspicion. Come tome again in a week, 
or at most, a fortnight, and report. I will tell you 
what real progress you have made. There are now 
so many complications that it is not easy to decide 
the result. But I predict your success.” 

She looked at him with joyfully flashing eyes in 
which tears were brimming over. ‘ You predict my 
i !” she repeated in a soft and rapturous voice. 
“Do you mean it?” 

“ Otherwise I should not have said it,” he replied, 
quietly. . 

“JT will come ina week again,” she said, hastily 
adjusting her veil and mask. : 

The astrologer crossed the room, lifted the curtain 
and courteously held open the door for her, closing it 
as soon as she had passed. Then she ran with light 
feet down the soft, carpeted stairs, the watchful por- 
ter opened the street door, and she stepped out into 
the starlit summer night. Her coachman was dozing 
on the box, having rung the bell at the’half hour as 
commanded, and been told by the servant that the 
lady would come in a few minutes. 

She spoke a word, opened the carriage door herself, 
and stepping in, was driven rapidly away. 

As the astrologer dropped the curtain behind his 
visitor, a smile broke over his lips, ‘ She will play 
the decoy,” he said; “and this time he shall not 
foil me. I will strike deep.” 





CHAPTER V. 


VIOLET had consented to goto the sea-coast im- 
mediately on being asked. She was longing indeed 
to get away where she could feel more free. For she 





could see, in spite of their care, that they observed 










































































her comings and goings with unusual attention, 5: 
tried not to feel irritated, tried to remember hx 
they loved and served her, how kind they were, a: 
that they did what they thought for her best; | 
there is nothing more irritating to a high-spirit. 
and sensitive person than to be watched, and Vi 
often found herself on the brink of making a pasei 
ate and indignant protest. It was only the influe: 
of her new friend that restrained her. 

In her way she was right, and they wore 
‘wrong, perhaps not even mistaken. Since suc! 
being as she had been created, discord and mi: 
must result to some one, and perhaps the discord \ 
being as tolerable now as it could be ip any w 











She was right in her way, I say, for each person b 
intortthe world has a right to live out bis own hor 
and sincere convictions if he can, and if he bas p. 
ers whieh he believes to be noble and tending tows 
good, he has a right to try to perfect and exer 
those powers. To deny these privileges is to tyrs 
nize, That the power may be abnsed does not «' 
the principle, Right or wrong, all her hopes 
aspirations, a!l her loves and desires tended tow 
this exalted and exceptional life which seemed 
true sphere. In the week that elapsed between 
first meeting with the mesmerist and her depar 
for the coast, she had met him every night. Stra: 
sweet, and wild those meetings wade the ni 
seem, Thedewy garden glistening under the m 
that silence fall of sound which is midnight, the :. 
tery of the wedded light and darkness, the rich © 
that wandered abroad at that hour bet hid t! 
selves by day, more than all, the magical voice w 
nightly unfolded to her the divine doctrines 
knowledge. He had instructed her in the trat). 
mesmerism, and had led her a few steps in the » 
lofty spirituality of Swedenborg. He had wa 
her of dangers, had directed her powers, had « 
tangled her doubts, In return she had done 
he could not, had used the second sight, ha! 
him of far-off scenes and events, had listened 
repeated words spoken at a distance, bad desc 
things unseen by the bodily eye, In fine, sb: 
rapidjy learning to walk with assured steps i 
new path, and to use her powers instead of © 
used by them. She had the power, and bh 
science which should teach its use. : 

“ We need each other,” he said; “and neit) 
complete alone, You are the lute, and 1 the 
that wakes the melody. No music without th: 
also no music without the performer. Walk w 
but stand firm. Let no one induce you to ove: 
your enlightened mind, Let no one induce ; 
retrace one upward step that you have taken.” 
Asmile of perfect assurance answered hin: 
was firm and true, and delicate as she was, he 
that an indomitable spirit dwelt in that frail / 
spirit that could lift her abvve all fear, and be 
tranquilly and victoriously over all oppoaition. 
‘Jn the meantime, Doctor Tresvel had lear: 
hate bis former colleagde. The man, though 
teous and obliging to those who would meet 
like manner, had a sufficiently exasperatin 
with persons who chose to be disagreeable. O1 
he had seen through the doctor’s clumsy dip’ 


telling a very little with the appearance of t: 
great deal. He was of Spanish descent, he si 
Ameri¢an born, had no relatives, and was, ' 
ent without any fixed residence. Was a ¢ 


After all, this told nothing, particularly as ' 
quite unable or pretended to be unable to t 
he might do in the future, where he might go. 
long he might stay in the vicinity of Linedech 
was nothing fo keep him there unless he sho 
some specimens which he was interested in. 
doctor know if there were any such abou’ 
doctor was not sure, but rather thought not 
well, Mr. Freya would look for himself. 

But soon there crepta fine mockery thro: 
innocent candor of his, He would volunte: 
little uninteresting particulars of his day's 
if he felt bound to inform the doctor ot ever; 
took, and often spoke of his iritentions in t’ 
trivial matters with the air of asking pe: 
The doctor, though not brilliant of percept 
that he was found out. That accomplis! 
Freya at once let him alone, and returne 
usual manner. He had received @ call fron: 
Layon, who had politely thanked him for © 
vices, and again asked if be could give tl 
advice fur future emergency. Mr. Freya ‘ 
repeated his first advice, but had added a 
formation on the subject of mesmerism, 
taught the doctor how té make the par 
frankness left nothing to be complained of, | 
did not entirely disarm suspicion, and the - 
gentleman very gladly deciding that he ha 
that could be required of him, took @ cer 
leave, considering the acquaintance well er 
did not see the quiet smile that played a: 
stranger’s mouth wheu his visitor's back we 

“J bope you wont be lonely, doctor,” ss 
as they prepared to set out. “It seems to 
both Mrs. Benderly and I to go together.” 

“Only come back with a rosier face, ch! 
shall be fled to my loneliness,” be : 














If gratuitously. 
‘it you in this,” said the other earn 
f ‘L draw her more out of his society, for 
a continually, finding such an attrac- 
‘ll hasten the final. séverance between 
* — othing to think that she is daily and 
' ight, that she turns to him alone for 
* vt he can constantly witness her grace- 
t her luminous eyes, touch her soft 

















othing. The more fully she de- 
uter life, the more entirely she will! 
ve? 
eyes flashed out on the astrologer, 
sed the bloom from the la‘ty’s face 
me asatool!” she exclaimed, recoil- 
some knowledge of this girl, and 
ito your power. You hope for my 
it @ bait forme. Yéu think that I 
t her ruin, that I will assist you to 
@ on her ignorance and credulity. 
take me?” 
‘itily as she spoke, and stood before 
0 go. 
‘r @ woman who wills the end, but 
said the other, coolly, without stir- 
t. I take you for one who shrinks 
(what she does not shrink todo, for 
ialf in earnest,a@ woman not to be i 
you also in this fora woman who ba 
10 evil exists, who prides herself on 
.nd aftects to look with scorn on that 
urably above her.” 
‘y, and did not even rise from lean- 
but the cold face, cold in spite of its 


'ptuous curl of the lip, the steady, 
es, all had their power. She sank 
ain. ‘* You say there is no evil in 
you prove that?” 
place, I did not propose going to this 
stars say that one will meet her who 
iving her the instruction which she 
3. I may never meet nor have, any . 
. her, but if her character should be 
‘ there is one more lofty and illumi- 


vught, I shall have the pure pleasure 
‘ye world. You object to concealing 
researches from her guardian, and 
such deceit a meanness. Did the 
think'it a meanness or an unworthy 
-celt when they went in all manner 
slude their enemies? Were they bad 
en because they hid when they met 
-? It is the lot of the few who stand 
‘e@ rest of the world; they must con- 
ior knowledge if they would not be 
presumptuous contempt of the vulzar 
‘ not, but we would not peril our lives 
Not that we are ever likely to do any- 
‘ud lead us into any great strait; but 
onvenienced by a mere trifle. This girl 
' will have light sooner or later. I but 
ke that determination of hers useful 
’e will walk in that path, and it is for 
) smooth it for her. But smooth or 
walk in it.” 
ct straightened his form with an air 
triumphant and defying, as though 
.\@ conquered enemy who yet threat- 


» derstand how jt.will profit me to help 
sure to walk in. that path without my 
y said, doubtingly. “ It seems. com- 


33 her mouth? Their relations war- 
nd under the cover of that name of 
, he can play the ardent lover securely, 

‘ously. 
ot bél” she broke in, looking at him 
; eyes. “I will do anything, any- 


” was the unmoved reply. “Do not be 
ou may have but little todo. Donoth- 
uspicion, Come tome again in a week, 
fortnight, and report. I will tell you 
ress you have made. There are now 
‘lications that it is not easy to decide 

‘ut I predict your success.” 
at him with joyfally-flashing eyes in 

vere brimming over. ‘ You predict my 
repeated in a soft and rapturous voice. 

in it?” 
I ‘should not have said it,” he replied, 


neina week again,” she anid, hastily 
veil and mask, 
ger crossed the room, lifted the curtain 
sly held open the door for her, closing it 
shad passed. Then she ran with light 
soft, carpeted stairs, the watchful por- 
e street door, and she stepped out into 
mmer night. Her coachman was dozing 
aving rung the bell at the’half hour as 
and been told by the servant that the 
»me in afew minutes, 
. word, opened the carriage door herself, 
in, was driven rapidly away. 
ologer dropped the curtain behind his 
iile broke over his lips. ‘ She will play 
he said; ‘“‘and this time he shall not 
ill strike deep.” 


CHAPTER V. 
vd consented to go to the sea-coast im- 
1 being asked. She was longing indeed 
where she could feel more free. For she 
spite of their care, that they observed 
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her comings and goings with unusual attention. She 
tried not to feel irritated, tried to remember how 
they loved and served her, how kind they were, and 
that they did what they thought for her best; but 
there is nothing more irritating to a high-spirited 
and sensitive person than to be watched, and Violet 
often found herself on the brink of making a passion- 
ate and indignant protest. It was only the influence 
of her new friend that restrained her. 

In her way sbe was right, and they were not 
‘wrong, perhaps not even mistaken. Since such a 
being as she had been created, discord and misery 
must result to some one, and perhaps the discord was 
being as tolerable now as it could be in any way. 
She was right in her way, I say, for each person born 
intortthe world has a right to live out his own honest 
and sincere convictions if he can, and if he bas pow- 
ers whieh he believes to be noble and tending toward 
good, he has a right to try to perfect and exercise 
those powers. To deny these privileges is to tyran- 
nize. That the power may be abnsed does not alter 
the principle, Right or wrong, all her hopes and 
aspirations, a!l her loves and desires tended toward 
this exalted and tional life which seemed her 
true sphere, In the week that elapsed between her 
first meeting with the mesmerist and her departure 
for the coast, she had met himevery night. Strange, 
sweet, and wild those meetings made the nights 
seem. Thedewy garden glistening under the moon, 
that silence fall of sound which is midnight, the mys- 
tery of the wedded light and darkness, the rich odors 
that wandered abroad at that hour bat hid them- 
selves by day, more than all, the magical voice which 
nightly unfolded to her the divine doctrines and 
knowledge. He had instructed her in the truths of 
mesmerism, and had led her a few steps in the more 
lofty spirituality of Swedenborg. He had warned 
her of dangers, had directed her powers, had disen- 
tangled her doubts. In return she had done what 
he could not, had used the second sight, had told 
him of far-off scenes and events, had listened to and 
repeated words spoken at a distance, had described 
things unseen by the bodily eye. In fine, she was 
rapidjy learning to walk with assured steps in the 
new path, and to use her powers instead of being 
used by them. She had the power, and he the 
science which should teach its use. : 

“We need each other,” he said; “and neither is 
complete alone, You are the lute, and1 the hand 
that wakes the melody. No music without the late, 
also no music without the performer. Walk warily, 
but stand firm. Let no one induce you to overcloud 
your enlightened mind. Letno one induce you to 
retrace one upward step that you have taken.” 

Asmile of perfect assurance answered him. She 
was firm and true, and delicate as she was, he knew 
that an indomitable spirit dwelt in that frail form, a 
spirit that could lift her above all fear, and bear her 
tranquilly and victoriously over all opposition. 

‘In the meantime, Doctor Tressel had learned to 
hatehis former colleague. The man, though cour- 
teous and obliging to those who would meet him in 
like manner, had a sufficiently exasperating way 
with persons who chose to be disagreeable. Of course 
he had seen through the doctor’s clumsy diplomacy 
atonce. For the doctor had undertaken to find out 
the stranger’s history and intentions, and to prevent 
his having any intercourse with Violet. At first Mr. 
Freya had affected perfect confidence and frankness, 
telling a very little with the appearance of telling a 
great deal. He was of Spanish descent, he said, but 
American born, had no relatives, and was, at pres- 
ent without any fixed residence. Was a civil-en- 
gineer and a naturalist, and amused himself with 
either occupation. Had sometimes, he laughingly 
acknowledged, gathered rare herbs forthe doctors. 
“He had been travelling for the last two or three 
years in foreign lands, had just landed from Cuba. 
After all, this told nothing, particularly as he was 
quite unable or pretended to be unable to tell what 
he might do in the future, where he might go, or how 
long he might stay in the vicinity of Linedeck. There 
was nothing to keep him there unless he should find 
some specimens which he was interested in. Did,the 
doctor know if there were any such about? The 
doctor was not sure, but rather thought not. Very 
well, Mr. Freya would look tor himself. 

But soon there crepta fine mockery through this 
innocent candor of his. He would volunteer to tell 
little uninteresting particulars of his day’s doings as 
if he felt bound to inform the doctor of every step he 
took, and often spoke of his iritentions in the most 
trivial matters with the air of asking permiesiun. 
The doctor, though not brilliant of perception, saw 
that he was found out. That accomplished, Mr. 
Freya at once let him alone, and returned to his 
usual manner. He had received a call from Doctor 
Layon, who had politely thanked him for. his ser- 
vices, and again asked if he could give them any 
advice for future emergency. Mr. Freya had but 
repeated his first advice, but had added a little in- 
formation on the subject of mesmerism, and had 
taught the doctor how to make the passes. His 
frankness left nothing to be complained of, though it 
did not entirely disarm suspicion, and the reverend 
gentleman very gladly deciding that he had done all 
that could be required of him, took a ceremonious 
leave, considering the acquaintance well ended. He 
did not see the quiet smile that played around the 
stranger’s mouth wheu his visitor’s back was turned, 

‘I hope you wont be lonely, doctor,” said Violet, 
as they prepared to set out. ‘It seems too bad for 
both Mrs. Benderly and I to go together.” 

“Only come back with a rosier face, child, and 1 
shall be reconciled to my loneliness,” be said, ten- 
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Violet had been glad to go, and would not willingly 
have now given up the journey; but at the moment 
of starting she remembered all that he had been to 
her, and how utterly alone they were leaving him, 
and a pang of regret, almost of self-reproach, shot 
through her heart. Some vague stir of fear there 
was, too, some trembling consciousness that she was 
bidding adieu forever toa quiet and peaceful life, and 
venturing into unknown ways, that she would not 
return to that home as she was leaving it. 

But it was ouly the natural timidity of a woman}; 
no doubt of the truth of her inspirations for a moment 
troubled her mind. She was only eager and longing 
to advance. But she must pause one instant to speak 
# loving word to this friend who had loved her so 
well, and whose hand had guarded her from intancy 
up. 

“Don’t study too much,” she said, softly, her cheek 
to his shoulder. ‘‘Aud don’t sit up too late at night, 
or smoke too much, or do anything in excess except 
enjoy yourself. And, Doctor Layon, don’t drink too 
much coffee and get yourself intoxicated.” 

One of the Rev. Doctor’s amiable weaknesses was & 
fondness for coffee; and so with this last laughing 
warning against its potent influences, Violet went. 
The doctor bad smiled and spoken cheerfully, but 
after the carriage had rolled away he stood in the 
portico looking sadly after it, looking along the 
direction they had gone till after they had disap- 
peared; his thoughts busy with other times and 
persons. 

The Rev. Doctor Layon was a perfectly well-pre- 
served gentleman of fifty, not one of those who wither 
and fade with years, but rather one who ripens like 
fruit or wine. He was noble and stately in form, and 
had a dignified grace of manner seldom equalled.. If 
pride seemed at first sight too evident a characteris- 
tic, the gentleman could not help it. It was in- 
separable from the straight and portly figure and 
firm tread, it looked from the full blue-gray eyes, it 
sat upon the broad, intellectual forehead, it nestled 
in the curves of the superb mouth, it waved in the 
leisurely and graceful gestures, it even lurked in the 
abundant locks of brown, silver-threaded hair that 
were thrown quite back from his face. But if it lived 
in his heart, it had many a virtue for companion, 
many @ generous impulse, many @ tender and sensi- 
tive feeling. 

After standing till he was weary, the rector turned 
sadly to go into the house, sighing at sight of the 
empty rooms. — 

“A cage without a bird,” he said, glancing about, 
then added, involuntarily, “How sweet it would be 
to see little children running about here, laughing 
and happy!” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips before a 
crimson blush swept over his fuce, and he looked 
hsstily about to see if any one were near to hear the 
tenderly uttered longing. No one was by, and roused 
by that sensitive fear, the doctor made an effort to 
fling off his sadness and interest himself in study. 

While he sat there trying to convince himself that 
treatises on original sin were most delightful reading 
on @ summer’s day, there came a tinkle of the door- 
bell, and then a rich, soft voice called through the 
open door, ‘ Violetta, come forth!” 

The doctor rose hastily, with a smile of pleasure. 
He was glad enough of a visitor just then, particu- 
larly when the visitor was a woman. He may or 
may not have preferred to see Miss Marian Under- 
wood to all the rest of the world; but his feeling was 
certainly pleasure and relief. There are moods in 
which a man gets when he can’t bear another man 
near him, but longs to see the face and hear the 
voice of woman. It is tien he feels most like calling 
her angel, then the rustling of her garments is more 
welcome than the rustling of wings. 

in answer to that most musical call the doctor 
stepped from his study, and met the lady standing 
on the threshold of the outer door. 

**O doctor!” she said, blushing, but with a bright 
smile, taking a step toward him. 

“You must let me be substitute for Violet,” he 
said, taking the fair hand in a cordial grasp. ‘She 
has just gone away. You are welcome.at uny time, 
but doubly welcome now.” 

Violet gone!” she echoed with surprise. “ Where 

has she gone?” 
* “She and Mrs. Benderly have gone down to the 
coast for a few weeks,” the doctor explained, leading 
his visitor into the parlor. ‘ Violet has not been 
very well of late, and I thought the sea-breeze would 
revive her. She and Mrs. Benderly have not been 
gone an hour.” 

“Mrs. Benderly, too!” exclaimed the lady, who 
had watched the two pass her house in the carriage, 
and knew their destination perfectly well. “ Why, 
you are all alone!” she added, with a tone of tender 
pity in her voice. 

‘All alone!” he repeated, with a smiling assump- 
tion of desolation to cover his real feeling. ‘ You see 
what a happy chance your visit is.” 

** ’m so glad I came if I can comfort you. any,” 
she said, with frank cordiality. “I quite feel as 
though I were of some use in the world,” 

“ How could you ever doubt that?” he asked, the 
pleasure of the relief she gave his loneliness sur- 
prising him into an unusual gallantry of expression. 

The lady remained an hour, rendering herself as 
charming as possible. The doctor ordered luncheon, 
the two went out and walked in the garden, then 
Miss Unierwood, perceiving that she had stayed 
long enough, took leave. 

“T do so hate to leave you alone,” she said, es 2 
ing at the gate, 





to have this beautiful, affectionate woman always in 
his home? Vlolet was almost always far away from | 
him in thought, and her sweet moments of tender- 
ness and sympathy with him were as rare as they | 
were precious. Mrs. Benderly was a good, reliable 
woman, and an admirable housekeeper. But where 
could he find full sympathy for his heart? Where 
was the ona to whom he was allin all? This woman 
was beautiful, accomplished, and the doctor blushed 
to find himself adding, fond of him. Could he do 
better? 

“You must not stay in so much while they are 
gone,” said the lady, half-turning aside her fall blue 
eyes. ‘ You must visit more. Come to see us, wont 
you, atany time? Come to tea, or dinner, or in the 
evening, whenever you will. On the other hand, I 
shall organize a female conspiracy in the town, and 
direct various and frequent raids on your privacy. 
You will have to bar the gates to keep us out.” 

She laughed toward him, adimple coming in her 
crimson cheek, and clasped her fair, ungloved hands 
around a rail of the rustic gate. On one of the taper- 


tleman’s eye took note that’ there was no ring upon 
the engagement finger. 

“T will welcome the invaders,” he replied. “And 
you may expect to see me at your house very soon.” 
There seemed nothing else to say, and the laly 
smiled, bowed, and turned away, fully conscious that 
the gentleman still stood where she had left him, and 
looking after her, Miss Marian Underwood was 
well worth looking after. Her fine, well-proportioned 
form moved with a quiet stateliness, and the toilet 
would bear inspection. A sheeny summer silk of 
light gray, with bands of green ribbon on the flowing 
skirts which she gathered daintily up from the dust. 

A simple hat of white chip with a green ribbon 
brightening her rich color, a black lace mantle and a 
film of black lace floating about her bonnet and 
shoulders, a mere shadow of a veil. 

The doctor stood for some time looking after her, 
at first with a glow in his face, but presently fading 
as he turned into the house again. 

She walked homeward exultingly. She had timed 
her visit well, and it had been a perfect success. She 
well-knew that part of his cordiality had been due to 
the loneliness of his situation rather than any par- 
ticular regard for her, but she would bear that, hop- 
ing for better. For several weeks she had his pleas- 
ure in her hands, and it would be strange, if in that 
time she made no progress. It would be strange if 
on the return of Violet he should return to his 
former indifference toward herself. 

Miss Underwood had always believed that she had 
only to draw his attention towatd her to make him 
think of her, in order to win his love; and certainly 
in many cases that goes a great way. Now he had no 
one else to look at, and she meant to make him think 
of her. 

“Professor Nely aid well to predict my success,” 
she said, exultingly, as she walked slowly homeward, 
out of breath with the tumultuous beatings of her 
heart. 

The next day the professor received a note from his 
masked visitor. 

“The girl has gone to the coast for a fow weeks,” 
it said. ‘ It will be useless for me to visit you again 
till her return. I will do so then.” 

Miss Underwood was an orphan, wealthy, and 
about thirty years of age. She lived in one of the 
handsomest houses in Linédeck, and for company 
had a maiden aunt, a weak body, who looked upon, 
har niece as the most magnificent woman in exis- 
tence, and who never presumed to interfere with 
any of that niece’s whims. This good lady was more- 
over, a stanch church-woman, and adored Doctor 
Layon as little less than a saint. Consequently this 
wasa sufficiently friendly place for the reverend gen- 
tleman to visit. 

He did visit them, not so often hag they would have 
liked, but once a week, and g to find p 
in coming. He moreover invited the young lady and 
her aunt up to take a bachelor dinner with him, and 
they met hima few times at other houses. For Miss 
Underwood was true to her threat of organizing fe- 
male raids, and all the ladies of his congregation 
seemed to consider their pastor an object of pity. 

The thought that had waked the blush on the rec- 
tor’s face, as Marian stood at the gate with him, 
came again and again, butit wavered, and some- 
times faded altogether. There were moods in which 
he reproached himself for having ever entertained 
the thought, and then he shrank from the beautiful 
and brilliant woman. She didnot suit his finer na- 
ture, and he well-knew that her influence was not 
elevating. He sighed in perplexity and weariness, 
and shut himself up in his study, not daring to trust 
himself in the way of such attractions. 

But the evenings were long and lonely, and having 
tried one, he could not endure a second. He took 
his hat and cane and strolled out into the starlit 
night. Perhaps he would call somewhere, and per- 
haps he would not. At all events a walk would do 
him good. 

He walked down the broad street in the shadow of 
over-arching trees, and slackened his pace as he 
neared Miss Underwood’s elegant dwelling. It was 
a square house embowered in gardens and trees, and 
backed by a fine orchard, a costly thing to have in 
that part of the town where land was valued highly. 

The house was quite dark, except for a light in the 
hall, bat the windows were open to the warm night, 
and as he walked slowly he saw the gleam of a white- 
robed figure in one of them. 








‘“*T hate to have you,” he said, and a swift thought 


Marian was sitting there in the starlight, perhaps 


ing fingers burned a diamond solitaire, but the gen- | 


darted through his mind. Would it net be pleasat | watching for him. Should bea go in? He leaned! on 


the gate, hesitating, wishing to go, but fearing. His 
| heart was full of tenderness and sadness to-night. 
Could he speak merely as a friend if he saw her? 

As he leaned there he heard her humming softly to 
herself, then she sang lowly, but he heard every 
word: 

“T leaned from the window, I smelt the white clover, 

Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the gate; 

Now if there be footsteps, he comes, my own lover— 

Hush, nightingale, hush, O sweet nightingale, wait, 

Till I listen to boar ifa step draweth near, 

For my love he is late.”’ 

O dulcet voice! O lingering tender accents! 
Doctor Lavon caught bis breath hard, and bracing 
himeelf, turned and walked rapidly home. He dared 
not trust himself with her. All the romance of bis 
natere was stirred by the night, the voice, the sit- 
uation. , 

“IfI go in, I shall make a fool of myself,” he mut- 
tered. And, some way, when the rector got home 
he felt as though he had been sinning! 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 





A TanRIBLE FIGHT. . 


An African ti Nh is resp ible for the followi 
arenunt of a fight between panthers and alligators. 
Our readers can believe as much of the story as they 
please: 
The cause of strife was plain; but how it began, 
who commen it, I, at least, could only guess. 
There were six combatants—four black panthers, 
two alligators, each hideous—one about twenty-five 
feet in length, the other, perhaps, twenty-two feet. 
The bone of contention was the dead carcase of a pan- 
ther. Blood-stained jaws, throats, breasts, and pawg, 
showed the panthers had been engaged in the broth- 
erly office 6: vurying their own dead—in their own 
bs. While d in this pious duty they 
were assailed by the alligators, who wished to render 
the same service, and were bent upon doing it. 
Whether the sensibilities of the saurians were 
shocked at the cannibalism of the panthers was not 
stated, both parties being too ‘‘ eager for the fray ” to 
talk. Alternately fighting wickedly, and tugging 
furiously at the partially-devoured carcase of the 
panther that intended doing me the honor of break- 
— upon me—an intention which I had so un- 
ly ited—they heard us not. The body 
was torn open+-the inside turned out—woful lacer- 
ations of flank and breast told how earnest his breth- 
ren were in their efforts to retain him in the family. 
He should not be buried in a strange scil—they would 
take him to their own bosoms. They had, probably, 
been interrupted by the saurians, but they fought 
stoutly, and being two to one, although inferior in 
size, the issue was doubtful. Already one of the 
short legs of the largest alligator was broken—one of 
his flanks opened; had the opening been a little 
larger the entire possessions of the saurian must have 
been scattered over the earth. One of the panthers 
was dilapidated—embraced by the shear-like jaws of 
the alligator, some ribs had succumbed; another had 
a hind leg fractured; a third had the side of his neck 
flayed, as if skinned by one au fait at the work, the 
flap trailing on the ground as he fought. The pan- 
thers fougnt for life, and what sustained life; the 
saurians for the only thing they ever fought for— 
something to eat. The great effort of the latter was 
to crunch the bodies of their opponents between their 
elongated jaws. The aim of the panthers yas to 
avoid that, dodging about like fleas, biting here and 
there in the “ «oft parts,” as surgeons say; but even 
these parts, though soft, were tough, and not easily 
torn. To attack in front was hazardous; behind, 
nearly as bad. The long sweeping tails inflicted 
heavy blows, which would break the backs of a dozen 
panthers. All the latter effected was to bite under- 
neath, as they could. The saurians while fighting, 
tugged the cold meat towards the water; the pan- 
thers pulled it back. Once in the lake, the panthers 
were done; there they would have no power; their 
antagonists being amphibious, their chief power was 
in wate>. 

The roars and yells were frightful; there was more 
noise than work. A disastrous movement of the 
saurians gave the panthers an advantage. One 
saurian strove to get a panther between his ponder- 
ous jaws. The under-jaw having nodue articulation, 
the upper one rises and falls, like the lid of a box 
opening lengthwise. As the saurian was closing his 
jaws upon the panther, as he thought, the other 
saurian, by a blow of his tail, hurled the panther 
quite beyond the reach of the said jaws, and the tail 
entered them! The jaw snapped down viciously— 
the tail was -crtailed. Rendered harmless as a 
thrashing machine forever, its owner became an easy 
conquest for the panthers. Yells told the tale of the 
woe that had befallen the saurian’s tail. The rear 
was undefended—the panthers made an assault—in 
three minutes hind legs, flanks, and abdomen were 
80 lacerated that the saurian was hors du combat. 
The two panthers engaged upon his rear joined the 
other two; four to one, were long odds. The reptile 
was not easily beaten, even then; he got a panther 
into his mouth, but he was too long about it. As 
Americans say, he “ catawhampoosely chawed him 
up,” but seemed to enjoy the bon bouche, while the 
other three were bent upon his destruction. With 
much craft they seized his throat when his mouth 
was full, and by dint of mutual tugging made a larger 
opening in it than that made by nature. Both 
saurians weis settled. It was time to settle the pan- 
thers. One panther had his back broken, all the rest 




















were worse fur wear; and they took but little killing. 
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(Written for The Flag of dur Union.) 
ATTACKED BY PIRATES. 





BY BLUE JACKET. 





DorineG the many years of my experience on the 
coast of China as a trader and opium smuggler, I 
met with a great many adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes, and perhaps the following sketch will give 
the reader some idea of the dangers and risk in nay- 
igating the China seas thirty years ago. 

The opium trade continued to flourish in poe of 
the imperial mandate, and when the monopoly of 
the East India Company ceased, private speculators 
of all classes plunged into the traffic, and the trade 
increased to an alarming extent. The emperor was 
very solicitous for the prosperity and welfare of the 
nation and people, and appointed some of the high- 
est mandarins in the country to look to the growing 
evi), and to use their best end in supp 
it. But at this time the drug was very dear; none 
but the wealthy could buy it, and the very ones that 
should have been vigilant and active in suppressing 
the trade, were the ones to buy, consume, and en- 
courage its importation; and thus the opium trade 
continued, in spite of all persecution. 

Macao was the principal depot or headquarters of 
the opium traders. Huge factories and warehouses 
had been erected, and boats, long, of great breadth 
of beam, and very sharp, were continually on the 
lookout for any clipper that migh® heave in sight; 
and in an hour after her arrival, the whole cargo 
would be taken from her, and safely stowed in the 
spacious rooms and vaults of the stone buildings 

ore. 

Several of the larger merchants in India had gone 
extensively into the trade, having, in fact, invested 
thousands and thousands of pounds in its culture, 
and unless the trade was carried on, and they found 
a@ market for the terrible drug, ruin stared them in 
the face. On account of the emperor’s orders and 
mandates, the chests could no longer be carried 
openly into the country, and it was in this way that 
opium smuggling came about. It was dangerous 
and exciting sport, at the same time a lucrative 
business, and the handsomest and fleetest clippers 
afloat were eagerly bought up by the English and 
American merchants, nearly all carrying a sufficient 
battery to bid defiance to the emperor’s edicts, and 
to the fleet of mandarin boats, that guarded, with 
ceaseless energy and watchfulness, the China coast. 

I had been in China for some years, and was wel] 
aequainted with the lay of the land. For some time 
T had been in the employ of R—— & Co., one of the 
most prominent firms in thecountry. Finally, when 
they became engaged in the opium trade, I took 
charge of one of their clippers, and was soon up to 
my eyes in the traffic; and the life just suited me. 

The brig Fleetwing was a beautiful little craft of 
about two hundred tons burden, and was just such 
@ craft as a sailor falls in love with. Her long, low, 
gracefully curving hull, her sharp, keen bow and 
clean run, her taunt, tapering spars and yards, near- 
ly heavy enough for a vessel twice her size, the 
jaunty, reckless air about her, as she lay at anchor 
in the river, with all sails furled, every rope hauled 
taut, and her brass work shining like gold—all this 
tended to make her an object of universal admiration, 
and the old tars forming her crew almost idolized 
her, A long tom that moved ona pivot was placed 
amidships, and four broadside guns, with two small 
cannons on the poop, formed the battery. Of course 
she had the usual array of cutlasses, boarding-pikes 
and pistols, arranged in gleaming stars and rows 
around the foremast, mainmast and bulwarks. 

Such was the little Fleetwing, and a smarter craft 
I never saw; and never, while I was connected with 
her, was I overhauled. One of the narrowest escapes 
that I ever had was while in this vessel, and without 
further drifting or beating about channel, I will reel 
it off in the best shape that I am master of. 

After waiting some weeks in Shanghae, for orders, 
I was at last gratified by receiving instructions to 
start at once for Calcutta, and on agrival to report to 
R—— & Co.’s agent, which meant, in other words, to 
take in a cargo of opium and make the best of my 
way to Macao. 

The Fleetwing carried first, second and third 
mates, and a crew of twenty-five men. Only one 
third of these were needed for the working of the 
brig; but as fighting had to be done sometimes, the 
number was none too many for our own as well as 
the brig’s safety. Without loss of time, the brig 
was got underweigh, and with a light breeze, we 
were moving down the river, and soon after, with a 
long leg and a short one, were beating down the 
China Sea, against the strong southwest monsoons. 
We had a long and tedious passage, and lay fora 
week becalmed in the Straits of Malacca; but we 
finally got clear, and with a flowing sheet, I shortly 





Once in the China Sea, I had the strong monsoons 
right in my favor, and I made the most of them; all 
sail was crowded on, and every sheet and tack was as 
taut as a harp string. 

One morning I was asleep, below, when the mate 
Sarees me by saying: 


“Captain Stanwoog, tlie Asses’ Ears are in sight, 
sir, also a large junk, standing in shore under easy 
sail!” 

* All right, Mr. Lee; I will be on deck presently.” 

Hurriedly dressing, I snatched up my glass and 
went on deck, and sure enough, there on our weather 
bow was the small group of islands known as the 
Asses’ Ears, and directly under the land was a large 
junk, and I could see that she carried a number of 
guns on her open bamboo decks. She was crowded 
with men, and as 1 was watching her, I saw her 
suddenly shoot up in the wind, and in a few minutes 
the huge, lumbering craft was on the other tack, and 
standing directly for us. I did not like the looks of 
her, and this manwuvre made me still more 
suspicious. 

** Call all hands, Mr. Lee, rouse up the officers, get 
the boarding nettings triced up, load the guns to the 
muzzles with musket balls, and as soon as possible 
get the fire-arms and cutlasses ready for use.” 

It was yet early in the morning, and the miate had 
informed me that ever since four o’clock, when he 
first came on deck, the wind had been failing; and 
as the sun just peeped his glowing rim above the 
eastern horizon, the huge topsails flapped against 
the masts, a sure indication of a calm. 

As soon as all hands were on deck, I made them a 
brief address, stating my suspicions of the craft now 
approaching to windward, and if they proved true, 
we would have to fight for our lives. In ten minutes 
we were ready to receive the junk on whatever tack 
he had a mind to try us. The men had thrown off 
all superfluous clothing, and with their belts stuck 
full of pistols, and a heavy cutlass by their side, we 
awaited the denouement of the affair. 

Every man on board was fully alive to our peril, 
even to the cook, who was stirring around in the 
galley, where he had a huge fire on, aud the coppers 
fall of boiling water. We were all of us well aware 
of the fate that awaited us should victory decide in 
favor of the pirates, for pirates I was certain they 
were. If captured, they would amuse themselves by 
torturing us to death, killing us, in fact, by inches; 
cutting our ears off, then our noses, pricking our eyes 
out with daggers, and a thousand little pleasantries 
that they were masters of. And there was not a 
man on board who hadn’t rather die at his guns than 
be taken by the wretches. 

In the meanwhile, grape, and cannister, and solid 
shot, had been got up out of the magazine, and laid 
in heaps by each gun. The long tom was loaded to 
the muzzle with bags of musket balls, I having deter- 
mined to reserve my fire till I was sure that the balls 
would have good effect on the crowds of men who 
thronged her decks. « 

Her huge lateen sails, together with sweeps, im- 
pelled the junk slowly towards us, and all at once 
they set up an infernal yelling and screaming, beat- 
ing their tom-toms and gongs, and leaping about the 
decks as if mad. Whether they thought their howl- 
ing would have any effect on our nerves or not, I am 
unable to say; but at all events they kept it up till 
they came within pistol shot distance, when they as 
suddenly ceased as they had originally commenced. 

On her decks were six pieces of old-fashioned iron 
cannon, all of them, I should think, four-pounders. 
The crew were the vilest, ugliest, most rascally look- 
ing set of fellows that I ever saw, and I knew they 
would strain every nerve to take the vessel, they 
well knowing the kind of cargo we carried in our 
holds, which would be a valuable prize, to say noth- 
ing of the cannon, arms, sails, rigging, etc., compris- 
ing the make-up of the Fleetwing. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by a stream Yor 
fire issuing from the junk’s side, followed by a report 
of a four-pounder; and lucky it was for us that their 
gunnery was so defective and their powder so poor. 
As it was, the balls flew over our heads, without doing 
any damage. I now thought it high time for the 
Fleetwing to have a word to say about the matter. I 
was smoking a cigar, and as I walked from the poop 
to the long tom, I knocked the ashes from it, and, 
squinting along the piece with a careful and steady 
aim, I touched it off with the fire on my cigar. The 
recoil made the little brig tremble from truck to 
kelson, and yell upon yell followed the report. 

** Give them the broadside guns, my lads, and fire 
through the smoke!” I shouted. And two more 
reports rang out on the still morning air. 

As the smoke slowly lifted, we saw the junk claw- 
ing off as fast as she could move her huge sweeps. 
Her sails and decks were terribly cut up, and the 
dead bodies of several Chinamen were floating on the 
water. For ten minutes he laid off and popped away 
at us with his light guns, some of his balls hulling us, 
and cutting jour canvas and rigging somewhat; but 
that was the whole extent of the damagedone. I did 
not reply to a single shot, but saved my ammunition 
and reserved my fire, having again loaded the guns 
in readiness whenever he should come up to the 
scratch. I felt able to keep him at bay so long as he 
trusted to his guns; but if they mustered courage 
enough to endeavcr to take us by the board, I was 
somewhat anxious as to the result, as they outnum- 
bered us three to one. 

“Here they come again,” said the mate; “and 
this time they will try to board, I think.” 

‘* Stand to your guns, men, see that your boarding- 
pikes are in readiness, and stand by to repel boarders.” 

The junk was again approaching, pulling towards 
us with all the speed that she was master of. Again 
they set up their horrid yelling, and again we an- 
swered by a discharge of all the guns that could be 
got to bear. 


With a slight shock, the junk struck us just for- | 





ward of the fore-rigging, and in an instant the yell- 





ing fiends were trying to gain our decks. Witha 
steady aim my men picked them off as they endeav- 
ored to cut their way through the nettings, and the 
deadly thrust of the boarding-pike was followed 
quickly by the fall and groan of a Chinaman. 

We had greatly the advantage of them, as we pos- 
sessed fire-arms and the Chinamen did not, fighting 
principally with knives and a species of sword; and 
a lively fight ensued along the whole rail of the brig. 
As fast as a Chinaman fell his place was filled by 
another, and for twenty minutes we succeeded in 
keeping them clear of our decks. In the meanwhile, 
the mate had got the swivels to bear on the stern of 
the junk, and he was keeping up a brisk fire, which 
drove the devils entirely away from that portion of 
the vessel. 

But the crisis was rapidly approaching. A huge 
rent had at last been cut through the thick, tough, 
rattlin stuff, and one after another jumped on our 
decks. My men fought with desperate courage, and 
obstinately disputed every inch of the deck, as they 
retreated slowly towards the poop. We all of ts had 
our hands full, and I was on the point of giving the 
coup de grace to a grinning devil whom I had pinned 
to the deck, when I heard the loud voice of the 
negro cook, shouting out: 

* Look out dar, you Fleetwings! let Cuffee have a 
sight!” 

Looking hastily around, I saw the cook, with a 
bucket in one hand and a dipper in the other, throw- 
ing scalding water on the crowds of Chinamen. He 
was standing on top of the galley, and in vain they 
danced around, trying to get at him. 

“Yah, yah, yah! By golly, dat is de music for yer. 
Makes yer dance, eh, yer black niggers?” 

It was more than the Chinamen couldstand. They 
fell back, and with a desperate rush we drove them 
over the side, and back to their junk, the cook follow- 
ing them up with his hot water as long as he could 
get at them. 

The howling, screaming wretches were at last 
driven from our decks, and at that instant a furious 
squall struck us. It had been coming up for some 
time, astern; but I, of course, had had no time to 
reduce sail, or prepare the brig in any way. The 
water was white with foam, and the spray flew over 
us in showers, as we lay, for an instant, nearly on 
our beam ends, and then started off with the speed 
of an arrow before it. As quickly as possible we 
reduced our sail, and I considered myself fortunate 
in only losing a light sail or two. What ever became 
of the junk I am unable to say; but I sincerely hope 
that she went to the bottom with her crew of fiends. 
She was a mighty ugly customer, and when I reached 
Macao, I determined to give up the command, leave 
the trade, and return to the United States, while I 
had the opportunity. 

It was my last trip in an opium smuggler, as it 
came very near being my last on earth. 





THE TOWER AND ITS TENANTS. 

Beyond all question, the most interesting building 
in Great Britain is the Tower of London. There are 
other places remarkable for this and that historical 
association; for deeds of high-handed oppression ; for 
memories of lifelong persecution; but none of these 
possess a record equal in interest to that of any one 
of the score of dungeons in that gray isolated pile, in 
which English kings have lived and English nobles- 
have perished for so many hundred years. Each one 
of its many towers is a long chapter of English history, 
fall of violence and blood, and yet not without some 
noble incidents, also; each stone-walled chamber is a 
page out of human life more romantic than novelist 
would dare to paint. What scenes have those old 
walls witnessed! What groans have they heard! A 
royal palace; a state prison; aslaughter-house where 
the noble and base have perished by the indiscrim- 
inate axe; a burial-place of murdered queens! And 
yet how little we know about this wondrous spot! 
Who visits it save humble country-folk, who “do” it 
and the Thames Tunnel in the same afternoon? 

The Tower, as every one knows, is situated on the 
Middlesex side of the Thames, a little below London 
Bridge, and the buildings which compose it present 
the appearance of a small fortified town of Germany 
or Flanders. Its wide, deep moat, though kept dry 
for sanitary reasons/is capable of being flooded; and 
though of course as a fortress the place would be 
easily reduced, by the modern appliances of war, it is 
still a formidable hold. The “ Ballium,” or inner 
wall, is immensely thick, and varies from thirty to 
forty feet in height. The only vestige of the royal 
palace, finally demolished by Cromwell, is the but- 
tress of an old archway adjoining the Salt Tower—to 
the southeast—but most of the buildings have stub- 
bornly resisted the attacks of time. 

That portion of the place which is most familiar to 
our ears is no doubt the Bloody Tower, opposite the 
water entrance, and so grimly associated with the 
murder of the two young princes by Richard III. As 
the fact of this atrocity has had some doubts lately 
cast upon it by some of those skeptics who busy 
themselves in this age with whitewashing the villains 
of history, as well as with depreciating its heroes, 
Lord de Ros has gone into the matter at some length. 
The generally-received tradition runs that Richard, 
after giving all necessary orders for his elder nephew’s 
coronation (there is evidence that even his robes were 
prepared), suddenly sounded Sir’ Robert Bracken- 
bury, the Lieutenant of the Tower, upon the subject 
of doing away with both lads. Brackenbury, who is 
said.to have received this instruction while engaged 


in the singularly mal-apropos occupation of divine | 


service in St. John’s Chapel, in the White Tower, 





declined the dreadful office. James Tyrrell was 
therefore appointed to te ily supersede him in 
his post. This being arranged, Tyrrell employed 
Dighton and Forest to do the deed; and the bodies 
of the children were buried in the Tower, and nota 
syllable said about them. There was not the slight- 
est attempt to account for their disappearance in any 
way. That every contemporary believed that the 
princes thus met their end seems certain, and hence 
the general disbelief in England of the authenticity 





of the claims of Perkin Warbeck. It wae always a r 


sequel of the tradition of the murder, that “the 
priest of the Tower ” had buried the bodies in some 
concealed place—Shakspeare makes Tyrrell confess 
to the fact—“‘ and surely it is not unreasonable to 
infer, when two children’s bodies, corresponding jn 
age and period of decay with the date of the murder, 
were discovered in Charles [1.’s time, by some work- 
men, at the foot of a stuircase, about seventy yards 
from the Bloody Tower, that these were the bones of 
the princes. There were two consecrated burial- 
grounds within the Tower, besides that’ of Barking 
Church, on Tower Hill close by; and what likelihood 
was there, under these circumstances, of two boys 
being buried in this sequestered nook, under a stair- 
case, unless with a view to secrecy and conceal- 
ment?” Charles II., a by no means credulous prince, 
had certaialy no doubt of the matter, since he went 
to the trouble and expense of having the remains 
removed, with all due respect, to the vaults of West- 
minster. By his orders, as it is said, a mulberry tree 
was also planted upon the spot where the bones were 
found; and so Jate as 1853, a warder of the Tower 
was alive who remembered seeing the stamp still 
imbedded in the landing of the stairs. The extraor- 
dinary rewards paid to the assassins for value received 
(but not acknowledged), must also be taken into 
account. Tyrrell was made governor of Guines, 
near Calais, and further received three rich steward- 
ships from Richard, in the marches of Wales. Digh- 
ton was made bailiff of Ayton, with a pension. 
Forest’s widow had a pension given her on his death, 
shortly after the murder; and ‘‘ ample general par- 
dons were granted them, whatever villanies might 
be laid to their charge, all under the royal hand and 
seal, not naming what offence, but covering all.” 
Surely qui excuse s’accuse is a remark that applies 
here. According to Miss Strickland, indeed, Tyrrell 
actually confessed to the murder, and Dighton, also, 
the latter with the addition, that “ the old priest had 
buried the bodies first under the Wakefield Tower, 
and a second time in some place of which he had no 
knowledge.” That the Bloody Tower was the local- 
ity of old assigned to this crime, is certain; for in a 
complimentary oration to James I., with which the 
authorities of the Tower received him upon his first 
visit thereto, express mention is made of it as such. 
Indeed, it seems probable, from the nature of the 
case, since the chamber credited with the wicked 
deed closely adjoined the governor’s house, where sv 
many prisoners of rank were confined, when security, 
rather than severity, of imprisonment was the object 
in view. 

With the exception of this stain, however, the 
Bloody Tower has by no means so bad a reputation 
as others of his brethren; such as the Beauchamp 
Tower, where many a brave man and gentle lady 
dragged out years of misery, from which they were 
only freed by the axe’s edge; or the White Tower, in 
the vaults of which still exist ‘‘ the Little Ease” and 
“Cold Harbor ”—very significant chamber {itles— 
and in whose turret Matilda the Fair is said to have 
been poisoned by the command of King John, whom 
she refused to receive as her wooer. She is said to 
have been slain by means of a poisoned egg (which 
seems, for the Tower, to have been quite a humane 
attention), and out of that egg, according to one his- 
torian, was hatched the British Constitution, her 
murder “ completing the exasperation of the English 
barons, who flew to arms, for the purpose of avenging 
the honor of the most distinguished among their 
class, Lord Fitzwalter,” her father. , 





A FACETIOUS JUDGE. 

When Fowler, Bishop of Gl t th h 
believer in what is now called piso en. hee per- 
secuting his acquaintance with silly stories about 
ghoets, Judge Powell gave him a telling reproof by 
describing a horrible apparition on a previous night. 
At the hour of midnight, as the clocks were striking 
twelve, the judge was roused from his first slumber 
by a hideous sound. Starting up, he saw at the foot 
of his uncompanioned bed a figure—dark, gloomy, 
terrible, holding before its grim and repulsive visage 
a lamp that shed an uncertain light. 

“May Heaven have mercy on us!” tremulously 
ejaculated the bishop at this part of the story. 

The judge continued: “ Be calm, my lord bishop; 
be calm. The awful part of this mysterious inter- 
view has still to be told. Nerving myself to fashion 
the words ofinquiry, I addressed the nocturnal visitor 
thus, ‘Strange being, why hast thou come at this 
still hour to perturba sinful mortal?’ You under- 
stand, my lord, I said this in hollow tones—in what I 
may almost term a sepulchral voice.” 

“Ay, ay,” said the bishop, “ I implore you to go on. 
What did it answer?” 

“* It answered, ‘ Please, sir, lam the watchman on 
beat, and your street door is open!’ ” 








We never respect persons who aim simply to amuse 
us. There is a vast difference between those we call 
amusing men and those we dezominate entertaining ; 
we laugh with the former and reflect with the latter. 











afterwards reached Calcutta. 

I reported to the agent, the chests of opium were 
soon forthcoming, and in the course of ten days I 
was again ready for sea, and lost no time in dropping 
down the river with my precious freight; and as soon 
as I gained blue water, I spread the Fleetwing’s 
canvas, and away we went at a dashing rate, and 
this time succeeded in running through the straits 
without meeting any vexatious calms. 
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STRUGGLES OF A VILLAGE. 


The eccentric Mark Twain having lately been on a 
visit to Hannibal, Missouri, where, as he says, he was 
“raised,” gives the following sketch of the rise and 
progress of that flourishing village: b 
Hannibal has had a hard time of it ever since I can 
recollect, and I was ‘“‘raised” there. First, it had 
me for a citizen, but I was too young then to really 
hurt the place. Next, Jimmy Finn, the town 
drunkard, reformed, and that broke up the only 
saloon in the village. But the temporance people 
liked it; they were willing enough to sacrifice public 
prosperity to public morality. And so they made 
much of Jimmy Finn—dressed him up in new clothes, 
and had him out to breakfast and to dinner, and so 
forth, and showed him off as a great living curiosity 
—a shining example of the power of temperance doc- 
trines when earnestly and eloquently set forth. 
Which was all very well, you know, and sounded 
well, and looked well in print, but Jimmy Finn 
couldn’t stand it. He got remorseful about the loss 
of his liberty ; and then he got melancholy from think- 
ing about itso much; and after that he got drunk. 
He gofawfully drunk in the chief citizen’s house, and 
the next morning that house was asif the swine had 
tarried init. That outraged the temperance people 
and delighted the opposite faction. The former ral- 
lied and reformed Jim once more, butin an evil hour 
temptation came upon him, and he sold his body toa 
doctor for a quart of whiskey, and that ended all his 
earthly troubles. He drank it all at one sitting, and 
his soul went to his long account and his body went 
to Dr. Grant. This was another blow to Hannibal. 
Jimmy Finn had always kept the town in a sweat 
about something or other, and now it nearly died 
from utter inanition. 

After this, Joe Dudding, a reckless speculator, 
started a weekly stage to the town of Flora, thirty 
miles away, where a couple of families were living, 
and Hannibal revived very perceptibly under this 
wild new sensation. 

But then the scarlet fever came, and the hives, and 
between them they came near hiving all the children 
in the camp. And so Hannibal took another back- 
set. But pretty soon a weekly newspaper was start- 
ed, which bred a fierce spirit of enterprise in the 
neighboring farmers, because when they had any 
small potatoes left over that they couldn’t sell, they 
didn’t throw them away as they used to do, but they 
took them to the editor and traded them off for sub- 
scriptions to his paper. But finally the potato-rot 
got him, and Hannibal was floored again. 

However, somebody started a pork-house, and the 
little village showed signs of life once more. And 
then came the measles and blighted it. It stayed 
blighted a good while too. 

After a while they got to talking about building a 
plank road to New London, ten miles away, and after 
another while they built it. This made business. 
Then they got excited and built a gravel road to 
Paris, thirty or forty miles. More business. They 
got into a perfect frenzy and talked of a railroad—an 
actual railroad—a railroad two hundred miles long— 
a railroad from Hannibal toSt. Joseph! And behold, 
in the fullness of time—in ten or fifteen years—they 
built it.. ‘ 

A sure-enough prosperity burst upon the com- 
munity now. Property went up. It was noted as 
@ significant fact that instead of town-lots by the 
acre, people began to sell them by the front foot. 
Hannibal grew fast—doubled its population in two 
years, started a daily paper or two, and came to be 
called a city—sent for a fire engine and laid her out, 
bedecked with ribbons, on Fourth of July, but the 
engiue-house burned down one night and destroyed 
her, which cast a gloom over the whole community. 
And they started militia companies, and Sons of 
Temperance, and Cadets of Temperance. Hannibal 
always had a weakness for the temperance cause. I 
joined the cadets myself, although they didn’t allow 
a boy to smoke, or dritk or swear, but I thought I 
never could be truly happy till I wore one of those 
stunning red scarfs, and walked in procession when 
a distinguished citizen died. 1 stood it four months, 
but never an infernal distinguished citizen died dur- 
ing the whole time; and when they finally pro- 
nounced old Dr. Norton convalescent, (a man I had 
been depending on for seven or eight weeks,) 1 just 
drew out. I drew out in disgust, and pretty much 
all the distinguished citizens in the camp died within 
the next three weeks. . 

Well, Hannibal’s prosperity seemed to be of a per- 
manent nature, but St. Louis built the North Mis- 
souri Railroad and hurt her, and Quiucy tapped the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph in one or two places, which 
hurt her still worse, and then the war came, and the 
closing years of it almost finished her. 

Now they are trying to builda branch railroad to 
some place in the interior they call Moberly, at a cost 
of half a million, and if that fails some of the citizens 
willmove. They only talk Moberly now. Thechurch 
members still talk about religion, but they mix upa 
good deal of Moberly in it. The young ladies talk 
fashion and Moberly, and the old ones talk of charity 
and temperance, piety, the grave, and Moberly. 
Hannibal will get Moberly, and it will save her. It 
will bring back the old prosperity. But wont they 





THE CANARY BIRD. 

The canary bird is domesticated in every civilized 

land, and is admired, not only for its beauty of plu- 

mage, but for its sweet songs and “its adaptability to 

confinement. This bird was originally a native of the 

Canary Islands, and was introduced into Europe in 

the fourteenth century. It is not only attractive in 

appearance, but is hardy and easy to domesticate. In 

its wild state the color of the canary is very plain, 

and somewhat resembles that of the linnet; the 

change in its color is due entirely to the hybridizing 

with birds of a similar nature. In some parts of Eu- 

rope, the citril, finch, serin, linnet, greenfinch and 

goldfinch are used asacross. The strongest birds, as 

a rule, are those with the upper parts grayish brown 

and the lower greenish yellow; they approach near- 
est the original stock. The breeding of canaries in 

Europe is reduced to a science, and there is no rea- 

son why it should not be in this country, if people 
would but take the trouble to learn the nature of the 
bird, and act on theinformation. Enthusiasts recog- 
nize about thirty varieties of canaries, arranged un- 
der the heads of plain and variegated, the former 
being called gay spanglers, the latter fancy or mealy 
birds, The latter are considered the hardiest variety. 
The jonquil is of a deep yellow, darkest on the 
crown of the head, and belongs to the first division. 
The lizard is of the fancy variety, of an olive green 
color, with a cap of bright yellow. In the case of the 
mealy bird, its name indicates the color. In the 
best bred birds they appear as if they were frosted 
over or powdered. The cinnamon is also a beautiful 
bird, and highly prized. In this country, however, 
but two kinds are commonly recognized. The long 
and short breeds. These, when judiciously paired, 
are the best songsters, and in reality the hardiest and 
best birds. To those desirous of raising young birds, 
Mr. Collier gives a few words of advice. The cage 
should be as high as possible, that the birds may not 
be disturbed. A Southern aspect is preferable, and 
great care should be taken as to cleanliness. If an 
old cage is used, it should be well scoured with hot 
water and soda, to rid it of vermin. 

In selecting birds for breeding, the color is of great 
importance. If the male bird is a jonquil with con- 
siderable black, he should be mated to a mealy hen, 
with as little black as possible. If the male bea 
mealy bird, his mate should be a jonquil hen, Birds 
from the same nest should never be allowed to pair. 
Males paired with birds older than themselves, as a 
general thing, produce a majority of males. Never 
allow crested birds to pair, as the young are often 
liable to be bald. Before putting birds into a breed- 
ing cage, they should be kept together about a week 
in a small cage, where they should be fed on chopped 
egg and bread, with crushed hemp seed. 

If it is desired to keep a large number of birds to- 
gether, the number of females should be about twice 
as large as that of the males. When birds are ready 
to build, they should be liberally supplied with deer, 
goat or cow’s hair, and fine grass well dried. The 
canary lays usually five eggs. The young are 
hatched in about fourteen days, the male relieving 
the female on the nest a few hours each day. When 
birds are addicted to eating their eggs, they should 
be liberally fed on eggs and bread; but should this 
bad habit continue, the eggs should be removed, and 
artificial ones used until the bird is ready to set. 
When the young are hatched, the old birds should be 
supplied with rapeseed, recently boiled and washed 
in cold water, besides a supply of boiled eggs and 


bread. > 

If at any time it is necessary to raise young birds 
by hand, the best food is wheaten bread op cracker 
grated fine and mixed with wel! crushed rapeseed; 
this should be moistened with the yolk of an egg and 
water, and a little at a time given to the birds by 
means of a quill, ten or twelve times a day. In four 
weeks young birds should be placed in separate 
cages, but still supplied with the paste mentioned 
above and seed in addition. The canary will fre- 
quently pair with other birds, the progeny being 
called mules. The linnet, the lesser redpole, the bull- 
finch and some other birds of that class will pair 
with the canary. The young of the canary and lin- 
net or the canary and goldfinch are generally the 
sweetest singers. 

The best food for these birds is canary and rape- 
seed mixed with now and then a little hempseed. 
Too much green feed ehould not be given. A piece 
of old mortar is also very beneficial to birds occasion- 
ally, and they should always be supplied with cuttle- 
fish bone. Clean water for drinking and bathing 
purposes should be supplied daily. The canary 
should never be exposed to inclement weather, but 
he should be allowed plenty of fresh air, and under 
no circumstances should they be exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun. 

In teaching young birds to sing, the dealers often 
adopt the following plans: A large cage is made with 
wire front and back, with partitions inside of wood, 
forming compartments in which one bird is confined. 
These are so constructed that there shall be no com- 
munication except by sound. Above the cage is then 
hung a good skylark or nightingale, out of sight of 
the birds. In this manner young birds are trained 
to sing with more beautiful voice than they would 
otherwise possess. 

The diseases to which these birds are most liable 





have to build another road to protect the Moberly? 
and another and another to protect each enterprise 
of the kind? A railroad is like a lie—you have 
to keep building to it to make it stand. A rail- 
road is a ravenous destroyer of towns, unless those 
towns are put at the end of it and a sea beyond, 
so that you can’t go further and find another 
terminus. ; 











| dre generally caused by colds, unwholesome food or 
neglect. Canary birds in good condition are worth 

| in this market from $4 to $8 per pair. The most of 
them are imported. The bird dealers purchase them 
at the vessels in large quantities. Many of them are 
in poor condition after the voyage, and the price is 
low. 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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MASONRY IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
New Hampshire Masonry is on the increase. The 
Fraternity ot Rochester, in that State, have just in- 
augurateda new Hall, assisted by the Lodges and 
Commanderies of Dover, Portsmouth and other 
laces. In Kingston, also, anew Lodge was consti- 
tuted on July 31st, to be called the Gideon Lodge. 
The services were conducted in a beautiful grove, 
and at their conclusion a bountiful collation was 
spread. D. G. M. Alexander M. Winn acted as Grand 
Master, and John R. Holbrook of Portsmouth, as 
Deputy G.M. The oration was delivered by Rev. 
Bro. Sargent. The participants in the ceremonies 
included a Commandery of Knights Templar from 
Haverhill, Mass., with the Haverhill band; the Star 
in the East Lodge from Exeter, with the Exeter 
Band; the Gideon Lodge of Kingston, with the Dan- 
vers Band, and small delegations from Portsmouth 
and elsewhere. A little incident, not unworthy of 
mention, occurred on the route. Passing the former 
residence of a deceased member of their Commandery, 
the Haverhill Knights halted, faced about, re- 
mained in respectful attitude while the band played 
a dirge. 





HOW MUCH DOES IT Cost. 


A correspondent wants to know how much it costs 
the Boston Fraternify when the Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts lights up the Tem- 
ple for an hour or two for the purpose of showing the 
beauties of the apartments by gaslight to two female 
relatives. 

Answer.—First ascertain how many burners there 
are in each hall and in the smaller apartments and 
corridors. There are fifty burners in one hall, and 
more in the others. Say two hundred burners in 
all, that are lighted. Second, inquire the price of 
gas at wholesale, at the gas office in West street. 
Third, estimate the importance of the Grand Secretary 
by some idea of what he values himself. Fourth, 
subtract what other people value him at, and you will 
find that it costs the Grand Lodge the sum of $25 
each time the secretary exhibits the Temple, by gas- 
light, to his admiring friends. This is as cheap as 
could be expected in these times. 

P.S. We forgot to state that the Grand Lodge is 
rich, and can afford such little exhibitions of vanity 
as are now and then displayed by the secretary. 





SEcRECY.—Freemasonry deals in hieroglyphics, 
symbols and allegories, and to be qualified to reveal 
their meaning, a man must know more than a mere 
nominal Mason. The full interpretation of them, 
like that of the mysteries of old, is in select hands; it 
has been committed only to those of tried fidelity. 
Others, if not deficient in intellect, yet wanting in- 
dustry or inclination to explore the penetralia of the 
temple, are not qualified, if willing to betray it. 
Hence the secrecy which has so long distinguished 
the Fraternity. Hence it appears the doctrine of 
Freemasonry embrace all the natural, moral and 
political obligations of society. It directs us to fulfil 
our duty to God, our country, our neighbors, and 
ourselves. It teaches us, like the Christian religion, 
to pity and.forgive our enemies, to love and reward 
friends, and to relieve their distress.—Hachange. 





DEATH OF AN OLD Mason.—Josiah Brigham, 
Esq., of Quiucy, died on Thursday morning, after a 
brief illness, which seemed like the natural dropping 
away incident to old age. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, dignified and courteous, filling, in his 
days of usefulness the positions of teacher, merchant 
and magistrate, and , retained to the last his interest 
in social and public affairs. His funeral was attend- 
ed by Rural Lodge of F.and A. Masons, of which, 
more than fifty years ago, he was an active member. 

DEATH OF A GRAND MASTER.—John L. God- 
dard, Grand Master of the Pennsylvania Grand Ma- 
sonic Lodge, died at Philadelphia last woek. Richard 
Pees Deputy Grand Master, is his successor. 








UTILITY OF FREEMASONRY. 

The utility of Freemasonry has always been a 
matter of public pretension by Masons, and many 
seemingly incredible things have been wrought by 
cabalistic words or signs given at the right time. 
We recently heard of a case where a sea captain, in 
the hands of the Terra del Fuego Indians, was on the 
point of being converted into a fancy roast, and re- 
membering to give the sign, it was recognized by a 
savage brother who rushed to his rescue. Many of 
the stories are true, doubtless, and are excellent 
vouchers for the utility of Masonry. There was a 
story told, perhaps in mischief, by a Texan, just on 
the point of immolation by a band of Mexicans, who 
remembered to have read of the benetits of Masonry 
when one was ‘in a hobble, who cried out, “Stop; 
don’t kill me. I’m not a Mason, but I’ve always had 
an excellent opinion of them.” The appeal saved his 





only on the assurance that they apply from no mer- 

cenary motives—or, indeed, from any ordinary mo- 

tives, except a profound respect for the Order of 
which they have heard. But the utility doesn’t ap- 
pear, if we shut out of sight the idea of personal ben- 

efit. It is not merely an ornamental institution, and 
benefit does and should result from it. It may not 
plead directly for benefit in business, or in the activ- 
ities of ‘life, but it operates in them; a brother's 
claim is regarded, all things being equal, over that 
of another, by a law that even the institution cannot 
change—the law of associated sympathy and kind- 
ness. The utility, therefore, is an effect of the Order, 
rather than an attribute of it, but it nevertheless be- 
longs to it. There are times, however, when we con- 
ceive that a direst appeal may be made to a Mason, 
as such, for aid in business, but such rarely occur. 
The influence should be, as far as practicable, the re- 
sult of the mutual sympathy that grows up between 
the members of the institution, and to admit aught 
beside this would cause endless trouble. i 





PARLOR SCENE. : 

Mrs. Abberly, in fact, felt almost pleased with the 
colonel, wuen he called her favorite Tom (without 
exception the rudest and stupidest boy in Christen- 
dom), and, placing him paternally by his side, began 
to question him on eundry topics usually resorted to 
on similar occasions. From this promising lad the 
old gentleman learned that four and four make nine, 
that William the Conqueror was the last of the Ro- 
man emperors, that gunpowder was invented by Guy 
Fawkes, and that the first man who went up in an 
air balloon was Christopher Columbus, In the ex- 
treme y of these 8, he received a satis- 
factory corroboration of his constant remark upon 
the education of boys at home, under the superin- 
tendence of mammas and grvernesses, and had dis- 
missed his young friend with an approving compli- 
ment, when the boy, wishing to show that he knew 
more than the old man thought for, looked him in 
the face, and asked him who lived next door to him? 
** Next door to me, my fine fellow?” said the col- 
onel, “ why, nobody; that is to say, I live iu the 
country, far from any other house—my next neigh- 
bor is Lord Malephant.” 

“An!” said Tom, “and he is a brute, sir?” 

“No, my dear,” answered the colonel; “he is an 
excellent man, and one of my oldest friends.” 

“ an, then,” said the boy, “ who lives on the other 
side of you?” 

“Why, my neighbor on the other side,” sdid the 
colonel, surprised at the apparently unnatural in- 
quisitiveness of the child, ‘‘is the rector of my 

” 

‘Is he a brute, sir?” inquired Master Abberly. 

“No, my dear,” said the colonel; ‘‘a pattern for 
country clergymen—never did there exist a better 

” ~ 





“ Ah!” said Tom, evidently disappointed. 

“Why do you ask?” said his father. 

“T don’t know,” replied the boy. 

“You should never ask questions, child, without 
knowing why,” said papa. 

“I do know why, only I shan’t tell,” said Tom. 

1 desire that you will, Tom,” said the parent, an- 
ticipating a display of that precocicus wit, for which 
the dunderhead ass was so celebrated in his own 
family. ° 

O, I'll tell it if you like! it’s only because I want- 
ed to know which of them gentlemen was brates,” 
said the boy. 

“Why, my fine fellow?” said the colonel, whose 
curiosity was whetted by the oddity of the questions. 

“Why?” replied Tom, “ because when mamma 
was talking to Dawes just now, about you, she said 
you was next door to a brute, and so I wanted to 
know who he was.” 

This was a signal for general consternation; Miss 
Gubbins hemmed loud, and tumbled ever the music, 
which lay on the piano—the eldest girl laughed out- 
right—Mr. Abberly threatened to whip his son and 
heir—Mrs. Abberly turned as red as scarlet, and 
endeavored to convince Miss Neville of the utter 
‘groundlessness of the charge against her, and pro- 
claimed the whole affair to be a new instance of Tom’s 
precocious archness, and a mere application of his 
own, at the moment, of some story which he had 
heard some other person tell. 

The colonel, however, joined so good-humoredly 
in a laugh with his niece, at the naivete of the boy, 
and bore the attack with so much kindness, that 
Mrs. Abberly, whatever she might have previous- 
ly thought or said on the subject, set the old gen- 
tleman down as a ‘“‘dear, kind creature,” and 
continued praising him periodically through the 
evening. 





TROPICAL SPICES. 

They grow mostly in the torrid zone. On the 
tropical islands of the Eastern hemisphere and the 
coasts of Hindostan, is cultivated a climbing shrub 
bearing the black pepper of commerce. It is a red- 
dish brown berry, gathered twice a year, and when 
dry assumes the form and color familiar to us. Cin- 
namon is the inner bark of a tree, growing chiefly in 
Ceylon, of which island it is probably a native. 
Cloves are the dried buds of a small evergreen tree 
cultivated almost exclusively on the island of Am- 
boyna, one of the Spice Islands. Nutmegs are the 
seed of a tree thirty feet high, now grown chiefly on 
the island of Banda. Mace is the outer covering 
of the nutmeg. Vanilla is the product of the vanilla 
plant, cultivated in Mexico, Central America and 
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A MAIDEN’S CAPRICE. 


She hung the cage at the window; 
“If he goes by,”’ she said, 
“ He will hear my robin singing; 
And when he lifts his head, 


The young man loitered slowly 
By the house three times that day; 
She took her bird from the window; 
“ He need not look this way.” 
She sat at her piano long, 
And sighed and played a death-sad song. 


But when the day was done she said, 
“I wish that he would come! 
Remember, Mary, if he calls 

To night—I 'm not at home.”’ 
So, when he rang, she went—the elf!— 
She went and let him in herself. 


They sang full long together 
Their song, love-sweet, death-sad; 
The robin woke from his slumber, 
And rang out clear and glad. 
“* Now go!" she coolly said, “ ’tis late,”’ 
And followed him to latch the gate. 


He took the rosebud from her, 
While, * You shall not!"’ she said; 

He closed her hand within his own, 
And while her tongue forbade, 

Her will was darkened in eclipse 

Of blinding love upon his lips. 


( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AMONG THE ROSES. 





BY LOTTIE BROWN. 





Ir was June, that sweetest of all months, when 


play the accompaniment. 


Nature seems to have brightened iuto a new life; 
when the air is fragrant with sweet-scented clover- 
blossoms, which spread themselves like a mantle over 
the broad fields; when birds warble hymns of praise 
in their leafy homes, and rippling, gurgling brooks 


to fall in love with her, or rather, took it into his 
head to tell her of it, for it was by no means a fresh 
affair on Ben’s part, for he had loved her ever since 
e was a two-year old baby, and he, a great boy of 
twelve, carried her in his arms from Mrs, Maylie’s to 


ing the woods and fields, for flowers or berries for 
the dainty little miss, and in the winter his pockets 
were ever filled with nuts and rosy-cheeked apples 
for her. 

As she grew older, Ben’s love grew stronger. He 
was her “ beau,” at all the parties, rides, huskings, 
apple-parings, etc., and watched her with jealous 
eyes. But somehow, the deeper he sank in love, the 
more timid he became, until he would not have dared 
to ask Hetty Maylie to be his wife any more than he 
would have killed himself, and he probably never 
would have done so, had Hetty lived at home with 
her mother, the same saucy girl that she had ever 
been. But Hetty Maylie the orphan, and Hetty 
Maylie at home, were different persons, and Ben 
seemed to lose all fear of her, when he saw her so 
quiet and sorrowful, and so he asked her to be his 
wife. 

Now had Hetty been a sensible girl, she would 
have accepted his offer and married him at once, 
for he was a “ well-to-do” young farmer, and would 
have made a good husband. But she had some 
strange notions in her head. She knew that she was 
pretty, and she fancied that it would bring her a 
husband, both handsome and rich. Then she 
thought, perhaps Ben only offered himself out of pity 
for her lonely condition, and %o she was determined 
to let him know that she needed neither his love nor 
pity, and made up her mind to seek her fortune in 
the city. In vain kind Mr. and Mrs, Rayburn urged 
her to remain with them. She had made up her 
mind and was determined to go. 

They had stood that evening in the doorway, talk- 
ing over Hetty’s troubles, and Ben had urged her 
to remain, but she declared her determination to 
go; so Ben gave up in despair and left her. 





* Good-by, and may God bless you, Hetty! Don’t 
forget to come to us when you need us.” 


seldom do such a thing for my lodgers, for a body has 
to be sharp and keep a watchful eye on’em. But 
as for you, I am not at all uneasy, so don’t be 
troubled.” 





“TI don’t know. She’s some sort of a relation.” 
Hetty’s heart sank. She did not like the idea at 
all of meeting a young lady there, especially, one | 
that Ben was “courtin’,” but she was obliged to 
make the best of it, for it was too late to turn back. 
“So this young lady is handsome, is she?” 
“You’re right there, and I aren’t the only one 
that thinks so neither. You should jest see Ben 
shine round, and I reckon it wouldn’t hurt her feel- 
in’s much, if she knew he was right down ‘in love 
with her,” 

Mrs. Rayburn welcomed Hetty with open arms, and 
old Farmer Rayburn came and laid his hand upon 
Hetty’s.glossy curls, and said: 

“ Bless you, my child, the sight of your bright face 
does my old heart g 

A peal of silvery laughter rang through the house, 
and greeted Hetty’s ears, as she crossed the thres- 
hold, and entered the cosy sitting-room ; and a grace- 
ful figure clad in a dress of snowy muslin flitted past 
the open window, and entered the kitchen door. 
“Come along, Ben, here is Hetty; come and in- 
troduce me.” And in she came, dragging Ben by 
the hand. 

He came forward and held out both hands, and his 
brown eyes glowed with the pleasure he felt at meet- 
ing her again. 

“Come, Ben, don’t be so long, I want a chance to 
speak.’ ” 

“ Hetty, this is my cousin, Miss Rayburn. Miss 
Maylie, Stella.” 

“Hetty, I am glad to meet you.. We must be 
very good friends, for we shall be under the same 
roof all summer, and it wil! not do for us to quarrel.” 
Hetty looked up timidly. Miss Rayburn was 
handsome. She had a dark, bright face, black eyes, 
black curly hair, and a handsome smiling mouth. 
‘We shall not quarrel,” said Hetty, quietly. 
“Tam glad, for I cannot bear it. But still, I had 





“* Hetty, we wili never let you go from us, will we, 
mother?” 

Mother agreed that Hetty was better off with them, 
than with any one else in the wide world, but 
Hetty’s eyes would wander out to the pair on the 


“Ah Ben, you are a bad boy, to tell such a story.” 
‘No, L am not.” 

Stella held up her white hand. 

“Stop quarrelling. Hetty, come out and ask his 
forgiveness.” 

Hetty obeyed. ‘I ask your forgiveness, Ben.” 

* Hold out your hand,” said Stella. 

Hetty obeyed. “Take it, Ben. There. Now do 
you premise, Hetty, to be civil as long as you live.” 
“T promise.” 

“ Ben, do you promise to be civil, and tell fo wrong 
stories.” NV 

“T promise.” 

“See that you remember.” 

June came, and brought the roses. Hetty went 
back to the one short year ago, when she had stood 
upon the stoop among the roses, and laughed at 
words, that now would make her heart leap for joy. 
Those words she would never listen to again, and 
the sight of Stella, and their happiness, made her 
heart ache and she made up, her mind. Better be 
poor in the city, than live there with that before her, 
so she declared her intention of returning to the 
city. Mr. and Mrs. Rayburn entreated; Stella 
stamped her foot and said “No!” Ben’s brown eyes 
looked sadly at her, and he said, “‘ Not yet, Hetty.” 
One summer evening Hetty stood alone in the 
doorway. She had made up her mind to go back 
again, and the thought of the dark, lonely life before 
her made her heartsick. Perhaps her face told 
something of the pain in her heart, for Ben coming 
up from milking, paused and looked at her, saying to 
himself: ‘Poor little Hetty, I wonder what makes 
her so sad?” 

And Stella coming up just behind him, looked 
first at one, and then at the other, wondering what 
the matter was, and for the first time, forbore asking 
questions. It was just one year that very month, 
that Ben had seen that picture before, but Hetty’s 

















The World in Mini 


CROSS PURPOSES. 


I frown when Fanny's path I cron: 


I shall be sitting here to sew, his own home, to see a brood of ducks, his particular} “They’ve got company at Miss Rayburn’s,” said | goorsteps, and her heart grew heavy, and she thought T love my charming Polly, and 

And he will bow to me, I know." pride, and she won his heart then by going into | the sandy-haired, freckled-faced youth, that met | the city would be far better than living in the city | My charming Polly, she 
ecstasies over them, and screaming at the top of her | Hetty at the depot. would be, far better than living there with those two Is fond of Dick, who 'd give his! 

“Waeoes yon dhe? Stapeae dane Pra voice when he took her away. From thathourhe| “Have they?” asked Hetty, carelessly. ever belore het: For Poll, who dotes on—me. 

The sernden veinesd Wey’ wed Vieena; loved Hetty Maylie. Whien she began togoto school, | _“ Yes, and I tell you she's at handsom’ as a plotur. | "s Hetty! Hetty!” called Miss Rayburn, Hetty Each day I try my Poll to meet. 

“T am a fool,” she said, ¥ he watched over her like a parent. In the summer} They say Ben’s a courtin’ her.” went tc the window. My Polly pines to see 

And went on embroidering silk— carrying her in his arms over the rough places; in| This opened Hetty’s eyes. “ Ben says you are not as civil to him as you used 4 Young Dick, who lounges every . .. 

A pink-eyed rabbit, white as milk. the winter drawing her to and froon hissled. Scour-| ‘ Who is she?” to be, and now I command you to be civil to him.” For Fan, who hunts up—me, 


Fan pouts Young Dick to see. 
Dick swears, the rogue! at Poll, 


Her head at sight of—me. 


O, would some kindly fate transfe' 


Fan's love to Dick, and he 


Not love my Poll, and she not car: 


For Dick, but sigh for me / 
But no! it is the lot of man: 


"Twas ever 80, you see, 


That Poll loves Dick, while Dick 
And Fan is sweet on—somebo:' 


A late writer wishes to know wiiat 
offering can be laid upon the altar of 
heart than the first love of a pure, ear: 
tionate girl, with an undivided interes‘ 
ner lots and fourteen three-story hou 
itup. We know of nothing half so tou 


An honest old farmer visited the s' 
land trader, and, beckoning him one +. 
and wanted to know if he would b: 
cider, A thief disposing of stolen go: 
have appeared more frightened tha: 


seeking to sell his goods, 


An old negro woman in South Caro! 
ter toa mail agent, and asked him to: 
The agent said the letter must be sta: 
woman became indignant, said the 


free, and ‘‘ Whar de use of freein’ de ©: 


ef you don’t free de letters, too,” anc 
out, “‘How many stamps he want, e): 


agent said “three.” Down went '- 


down went the old woman’s heel. 
Dar’s three stamps; dat enuff, eh?” 
angry earnest, and the bystander: 


accordingly. 


“These ladies are like birds that : 





wing.” said a humorous clerk to his 

bevy of shopping dameels left the sho, : wy c 
asked the proprietor. ‘ Because i' \ 
long time to settle upon their purcb.. 

replied the clerk. The proprietor sav. 


Ben Rayburn, and Hetty Maylie stood in the door- 
way of the brown farmhouse. On either side the 
‘ rose-bushes grew beside the stoop, or clambered over 
the doorsand windows. Roses of all kinds; red roses, 
white roses, blush roses, all lifting their heads, seem- 


Hetty cried like a baby over those kind words, 
after she left him, and had Ben made his appearance 
at that moment, | verily believe she would have gone 
back and married him. But he did not make his 
appearance and poor Hetty entered upon her new 


rather quarrel than not have my own way.” 

Hetty laughed. ‘“ You shall have your own way.” 
“Thank you. I get along splendidly with Ben, for 
he never thwarts me. Do you, Ben?” 

T hope not, Stella.” 


face now looked older and careworn. 

Bem and Stella went in, and in a short time he 
came out alone. 

“ Hetty.” 

“ Well, Ben?” 


was 60 gratified at his own acuteness 

ingly listening to the conversation going on in their | life with a heavy heart. “Why, are you afraid of me?” ‘Are you goin, back?” , 
midst. 4 We will leave Ben and the farmhouse, the roses,} “No.”  . “y, ie one ; : raised the clerk's wages. : 
“ Hetty, you are very foolish to persist in carrying | and clover blossoms, and go with Hetty to the dusty,| ‘‘ Yes, youare. Be ready after tea to go out with} «what for?” It is stated that the council of the G 
out this little scheme of yours. You are very young, | dirty city. us. Hetty and I are going out fora walk,and you} «To work.” - df the French Legion of Honor has be. ; ' 


and the city isa bad place. You know you can stay 
here with mother as long as you choose todoso. If 
you do not Jove me well enough to be my wife, I do 
not wish it. That need not trouble you in the least. 
Now, Hetty, will you not remain with us?” 

Hetty tossed her head. “I do not like dependence, 
Ben. I wish to be independent.” 

“ Hetty, we are all of us dependent, more or less, 
and you would be no more dependent upon us, than 
we upon you.” 

“Tdo not understand how you are to be depen- 
dent upon me, for anything.” 

You do not understand if you choose to do 80, 


must come and protect us.” 

Ben nodded, and went out laughing. 
Hetty somehow felt helpless in the hands of this 
active, tonguey young lady. She found herself 
whisked up to the little chamber, divested o f hat and 
sack, and the busy hands unrolling her long hair, 
and twining it around the white fingers, then putting 
it back in a mass of soft curls, then provided with a 
neat little collar, and a sprig of arbutus for a brooch, 
and then Placed before the glass, and declared fit 
to appear before any one, before she hardly knew 
whereghe was. 

“You think I am strange, don’t you?” 


the purpose of degrading Colonel Mi Los ' 
traitor who sold Queretaro and its d: 

Liberals. Lopez had been appointe:: 

officer in the Legion by Marshal Ba: ‘ 7 
eration of his courageous deedsins... . : 
against the Liberals. . 


It was a sultry evening, and poor Hetty entered 
her plainly furnished lodging-room, sat down at her 
one window, lifted up her eyes to the narrow strip of 
blue sky, the only bit of sky visible from that win- 
dow, and thought. 

She worked hard, as thousands of young girls work, 
and fared hard too. Toiled up the four flights of 
stairs to the work-room, where she sewed all day, in 
company with forty or tifty other girls, some of them 
as quiet and gentle as herself; others, coarse, rough, 
boisterous, whose loud voices and rude manners 
grated harshly upon Hetty’s sensitive nature; went 
home each night tired and heart-sick, to eat her 


“ Work! I hate that word.” 





fit to earn your own living.” 
“ What can I do?” : 
“ Stay here with us, with me, Hetty. You told me 


could never be, and asked me never to repeat those 
words; but, Hetty, Ican’t help it. Wont you take 
youf words back, and stay, and be my wife?” 

“ But, Stella, what of her.” 

“Surely, Hetty, you have never thought of aught 


l have made up my mind.” 


“No. Stop, do not urge me, it would do no good. 


both rich and poor; and at the end of the week re- 
turning with wages barely enough to pay her board. 


‘Ben thought I had escaped from some lunatic 
asylum, when I first came. He has changed his 


What will you do?” 
“T will stay, Ben.” 


pathetic novelists say, “we will not. 


this scene of quiet domesticity.” 


but friendship between us?” tal wife!”—That’s very true, dea 

Hetty.” scanty supper, go to her hard bed to dream of the| Hetty confessed she did. “ Yes.” wife, smiling, thinking that ber rem: 
“ What do you mean? Ah, you are cross, Ben.” | bygone days of her happy country home, ora future | ‘‘ Well, you will like me.” “You are wrong, Hetty. Such a thought never compliment, “ but where can you alw m 
“Tam not. But answer me. Will you remain?” | happiness, wealth and splendor, as young girls all do, “O, I dare say.” entered my head. But you have not answered me. “In the deaf and dumb asylum, of co: |: : 


“Very well, Hetty, but remember, that the old 
farmhouse will always be open to you whenever you 
need a home.” 

“And you will keep a little corner of your heart 
vacant forme. Wont you,:- Ben?” 

“All, Hetty.” 

‘IT do not want it all.” 

“TIT know it. I wish you did.” 

Ben left her standing on the stoop, and taking his 
milk pails went slowly down toward the barnyard. 
He could not help turning around to look once more 
at the fair girl. She was very pretty, standing there 
amid the many-hued roses, in her pretty pink calico 
dress, neat black silk apron, and a dainty collar at 
the white throat. Ben’s quick eye took in all at a 
single glance, and he muttered to himself: “ Well, 
no wonder, Hetty. You are right in thinking your- 
self too good for me;” and he looked down at the 
coarse drilling frock and overalls, and at his rough 
hands, then at the graceful figure in the doorway, 
and the white hands, pulling the roses from the 


Hetty was not smart. Her head contained no 
faculty for business. She might plan, think, work 
herself up into a perfect fever, nothing ever came of 
it; afteg all, she could find no way to better herself. 
It was Saturday night, and she had just received 
her week’s wages. It had been growing less for many 
Saturday nights, and now she was frightened when 
she saw the small amount. What was she to do? 
There was not sufficient within a dollar to pay for her 
room and board, and she had not the courage to face 
her landlady without it. That would never do, for 
Mrs. Davis, although not a really hard-hearted wo- 
man, rented her rooms fora living, and was “ obliged 
to be strict” with her lodgers and make them pay 
weekly. 

She sat gazing at that one bit of blue sky, until 
shadows fell around her, and it grew dark, but 
could not contrive to get that one dollar. Somehow, 
the dear old farmhouse, the roses, and Ben Rayburn’s 
sunburnt face and honest brown eyes got into her 
head, and all at once she came to this wise conclusion. 


mind I believe. Do you like Ben?” 
© O yes, I like him.” 

“That’s right. I shall not allow you to do any- 
thing else.” 

‘* Indeed,” thought Hetty. 
have to say about it?” 

Mrs. Rayburn’s voice from below, announcing 
supper, put a stop to further conversation, and at 
the table Hetty forgot all else and did justice to the 
excellent viands. 

Miss Rayburn was very fond of dress, and the 
elegance and taste she displayed quite dazzled Hetty. 
After tea she came down for their walk, in the pretti- 
est pink muslin, black lace scarf, and stylish little 
hat. Hetty, in her green gingham, and straw hat, 
felt eclipsed by all this display, but she walked quiet- 
ly along, allowing Stella to chat with Ben and have 
her own way. 

Of course Hetty did not love Ben. She had de- 
clared that a thousand times. But whether she did 
or not, she did not, feel at all pleased at the attention 


There was a gentle murmur among the roses. 
They were whispering the glad tidings to one 
another. 


The following is published in an bi sete au 
“Widow's Recipe to get a Husba: 
nice man to tea, set him a lav vy 
minutes during the evening, let him 
and you'll be his wife after twent 
tions. If the receipt should fail in p 
young man” a husband, it may at 
almost as familiar a footing. 
A gouty gentleman was one night 
his parlor fireside, when @ well-dr. 
very civilly into the room and said, 
your servant has just gone to the a! 
carelessly left your street door open. 
it would be for any rascal to come . 
these two wax candles, thus! and 
away with this heavy pair of sily 
which he accordingly did, witho: 
reply. 
An English jury, having been ©} 
and a half, determined to draw lo « 





“IT wonder what you 
A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

Many years ago there was a clock made by one 
Droz, @ mechanic of Geneva, renowned for its ingen- 
ious construction, It was so made as to be capable 
of performing the following movements: There was 
on it a negro, a shepherd and a dog. When the 
clock struck, the shepherd played six tunes on his 
flute, and the dog approached and fawned upon him, 
The clock was exhibited to the King of Spain, who 
Was greatly delighted with it. “The gentleness of 4 
my dog,” said Droz, ‘is his least merit. If your 
majesty touch one of the apples which you see in the 
shepherd’s basket, you will admire the fidelity of 
this animal.” The king took an apple, and the dog 
flew at his hand and barked so loud that the king’s 
dog, which was in the same room during the exhi- 


“Why so? Iam sure you work.” H 
“Yes, I know it, but 1 hate it for you, you are not | 
@ year ago when I asked you to be my wife, that it 
4 


A man and wife were sitting at bre: 11... ’ _ 
day, the husband trying toread the}... 0) ene 
wife was lecturing him on his dissipai..» © + 11, . 
suddenly looked up from his paper a: 
a perfectly correct sentiment. Awri: .. °° ; 
per says, the best capital to begin li. 


bushes, and pelting ‘‘ Bernard,” the big black dog,| ‘I know what I willdo. I willwrite to Mrs. Ray- | he paid to Miss Rayburn, and that night when she | bition, began to bark also, at which the superstitious Twelve slips of paper were placed |. 
that lay stretched lazily on the green sward before | burn. I wont tell her a word of my trouble, but I| went to bed she shed a few tears, and declared to| courtiers, not doubting that it was an affair of witch- which was written the word “gui. 
her. will tell her how much I long to see the dear old place | herself that she would go back to the city at once. | craft, hastily left the room, crossing themselves. other “ not guilty,” the remainder | ‘ 
“ Hetty, you’ll be back by the time the roses come | and her own dear self, and—” well, Hetty finished | In the morning, however, she concluded to make a Having desired the Minister of Marine, who was “ guilty” being first drawn, the jo: - n ‘ 
again.” the sentence probably on a sheet of paper, tor she | visit and enjoy herself. the only one who dared to stay behind, to-ask the and gave their verdict to that effec' : 


* Do you think so, Ben?” 


city? You are not tit for hard work.” 
** You will see one of these days.” 


talking to her, she was determined to go. 


“Yes. I know you will, for what will you do in the 


Poor Ben sighed, and turned away. It was no use 


When Hetty’s mother died and she was left home- 
less, Farmer Rayburn’s doors opened at once, and 
bade her welcome, and here she had remained ever 
since as one of the family; and would perhaps have. 


began to write at once, and soon her little missive 
was safely deposited in the office. 

* There!” she said as she entered her chamber 
again. ‘There! I may be very weak and foolish, 
but 1 can’t help it, and if I once get back again I’ll 
stay. Now for Mrs. Davis. I shall have to beg her 
to wait a day or two for that one dollar. I declare a 
single dollar seems a fortune to me to-night.” So 
saying, Hetty went down to the landlady. 

“Bless your heart, child, do not distress yourself 


Miss Rayburn fluttered around Ben like a moth 
about a brilliant light. From morning until night 
she was near him; working in the garden in the 
morning, riding in the cart to the fields, helping him 
milk, and feed the cows, then racing, reading, and 
talking nonsense, after his work was finished. Hetty 
had no heart to join them, so she helped Mrs. Ray- 
burn, or sat at the old farmer’s feet, and talked to 
him, and told him of her hard city life, and he lis- 
tened until the tears came, and he said, smoothing 


negro what o’clock it was, the minister asked, but 
received no reply. Droz then observed that the 
negro had not yet learned the Spanish; upon which 
the minister ted the question in French, and 
the black immediately answered him. At this new 
prodigy the firmness of the minister also forsook him, 
and he retreated precipitately, declaring that it must 
be the work of a supernatural being. It is probable 
that in the performance of these tricks Droz touched 
certain springs in the mechanism, although that is nut 
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scribed as six feet four inches high 
wears & busby of not less than six 
from the top of which springs * — 


twenty-four inches in height, surr 


plumage of smaller growth. 
Marquez, who is now skulking 


price on his head, carries a fortun 
million in foreign exchange—the fr 











eo always, had not Ben taken it into his head | about one dollar. I can wait for you, although I | her hair back tenderly, with fatherly kindness: 


mentioned, in any of the accounts of his clock. 
. d —concealed on his person. . 
















































































‘'etty, we will never let you go from us, will we, 
sr?” 
ither agreed that Hetty was better off with them, 
with any one else in the wide world, but 
8 eyes would wander out to the pair on the 
»teps, and her heart grew heavy, and she thought 
ity would be far better than living in the city | 
. be, far better than living there with those two 
before her. 
letty! Hetty!” called Miss Rayburn. Hetty 
to the window. , 
| ° 3¢@m says you are not as civil to him as you used 
’, and now I command you to be civil to him.” 
.h Ben, you are a bad boy, to tell such a story.” 
io, Lam not.” 
| sila held up her white hand. 
top quarrelling. Hetty, come out and ask his 
i” Vveness.’? 
“tty obeyed. ‘I ask your forgiveness, Ben.” 
{old out your hand,” said Stella. 


' tty obeyed. “Take it, Ben. There. Now do 
\» premise, Hetty, to be civil as long as you live.” 
promise. ” 
sen, do sp promise to be civil, and tell :fo wrong 
a Pd 
i pel 
‘.e@ that you remember.” 


.ne came, and brought the roses. Hetty went 
. to the one short year ago, when she had stood 
1.1 the stoop among the roses, and laughed at 
\i3, that now would make her heart leap for joy. 
\ s@ words she would never listen to again, and 
sight of Stella, and their happiness, made her 
tache and she made up her mind. Better be 
' in the city, than live there with that before her, 
:ae declared her intention of returning to the 
.» Mr. and Mrs. Rayburn entreated; Stella 
~. ct: ped her foot and said “ No!” Ben’s brown eyes 
: 0d sadly at her, and he said, “ Not yet, Hetty.” 
‘18 summer evening Hetty stood alone in the 
way. She had made up her mind to go back 
‘oun, @ad the thought of the dark, lonely life before 
‘ made her heartsick. Perhaps her face told 
‘cthing of the pain in her heart, for Ben coming 
vo com milking, paused and looked at her, saying to 
«elf: “Poor little Hetty, I wonder what makes 
vot 50 sad?” 
od Stella coming up just behind him, looked 
> 4 atone, and.then at the other, wondering what 
| natter was, and for the first time, forbore asking 
i cetions. It was just one year that very month, 
‘. Ben had seen that picture before, but Hetty’s 
‘ice now looked older and careworn. 
ovnand Stella went in, and in a short time he 
«ne Out alone, 
\ : Letty.” 
* Well, Ben?” 
re you going seat” 
*yY es. » 
\ What for?” 
‘o work.” 
\ Work! I hate that word.” 
Why so? Iam sure you work.” 
’ (es, I know it, but 1 hate it for you, you are not 
© earn your own living.” 
What can I do?” , 
‘"’ stay here with us, with me, Hetty. You told me 
' ‘ar ago when I asked you to be my wife, that it 
ud mever be, and asked me never to repeat those 
«183 but, Hetty, [can’t help it. Wont you take 
’ words back, and stay, and be my wife?” 
" sut, Stella, what of her.” 
Surely, Hetty, you have never thought of aught 
\ (tiendship between us?” 
Yes.” 
You are wrong, Hetty. Such a thought never 
red my head. But you have not answered me. 
at will you do?” 
( will stay, Ben.” 
‘here was a gentle murmur among the roses. 
\ y were whispering the glad tidings to one 
uu ther. 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 


-any years ago there was a clock made by one 
45 mechanic of Geneva, renowned for its ingen- 
construction. It was so made as to be capable 
performing the following movements: There was 
t @ negro, @ shepherd and a dog. When the 
..« struck, the shepherd played six tunes on his 
v, and the dog approached and fawned upon him. 
» clock was exhibited to the King of Spain, who 
greatly delighted with it. “‘The gentleness of 
» dog,” said Droz, ‘is his least merit. If your 
esty touch one of the apples which you see in the 
vherd’s basket, you will admire the fidelity of 
animal.” The king took an apple, and the dog 
at his hand and barked so loud that the king’s 
, which was in the same room during the exhi- 
on, began to bark also, at which the superstitious 
irtiers, not doubting that it was an affair of witch- 
it, hastily left the room, crossing themselves. 
..aving desired the Minister of Marine, who was 
... only one who dared to stay behind, to-ask the 
1. 30 what o’clock it was, tho minister asked, but 
sived no reply. Droz then observed that the 
sro had not yet learned the Spanish; upon which 
minister Tepeated the question in French, and 
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| it would be for any rascal to come in and blow out 
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The World in Miniature. 


CROSS PURPOSES. 
I love my charming Polly, and 
My charming Polly, she 
Is fond of Dick, who ‘d give his hand 
For Poll, who dotes on—me. 


Each day I try my Poll to meet. 
My Polly pines to see 

Young Dick, who lounges every street 
For Fan, who hunts up—me. 





I frown when Fanny's path I cross, 
Fan pouts Young Dick to see. 

Dick swears, the rogue! at Poll, who ‘ll toss 
Her head at sight of—me. 


O, would some kindly fate transfer 
Fan's love to Dick, and he 

Not love my Poll, and she not care 
For Dick, but sigh for me / 


But no! it is the lot of man: 
"Twas ever 80, you see, 

That Poll loves Dick, while Dick loves Fan, 
And Fan is sweet on—somebody else. 


A late writer wishes to know what more precious 
offering can be laid upon the altar of a gentleman’s 
heart than the first love of a pure, earnest and affec- 
tionate girl, with an undivided interest in eight cor- 
ner lots and fourteen three-story houses? We give 
itup. We know of nothing half so touching. 


An honest old farmer visited the store of a Port- 
land trader, and, beckoning him one side, whispered 
and wanted to know if he would buy a barrel of 
cider. A thief disposing of stolen goods would not 
have appeared more frightened than the farmer 
seeking to sell his goods. 

An old negro woman in South Carolina gave a let- 
ter to a mail agent, and asked him to send it for her. 
The agent said the letter must be stamped. The old 
woman became indignant, said the darkeys were 
free, and ‘“‘ Whar de use of freein’ de culled pussons, 
ef you don’t free de letters, too,” and finally yelled 
out, ‘‘How many stamps he want, eh?” The mail 
agent said “three.” Down went the letter and 
down went the old woman’s heel. -‘Dar! dar! dar! 
Dar’s three stamps; dat enuff, eh?” She was in 
angry earnest, and the bystanders were amused 
accordingly. 

These ladies are like birds that are long on the 
wing,” said a humorous clerk to his employer, asa 
bevy of shopping dameels left the shop. “Why 80?” 
asked the proprietor. ‘‘ Because it takes them a 
long time to settle upon their purchase,” (perches), 
replied the clerk. The proprietor saw the point, and 
was 80 gratified at his own acuteness, that he at once 
raised the clerk’s wages. 

It is stated that the council of the Grand Chancelry 
- of the French Legion of Honor has been convened for 


traitor who sold Queretaro and its defenders to the 
Liberals. Lopez had been appointed to the rank of 
officer in the Legion by Marshal Bazaine, in consid- 
eration of his courageous deeds in some expeditions 
against the Liberals. 


A man and wife were sitting at breakfast the other 
day, the husband trying to read the paper, while the 
wife was lecturing him on his dissipated hours. He 
suddenly looked up from his paper and said, ‘‘ Here’s 
a perfectly correct sentiment. A writer in this pa- 
per says, the best capital to begin life with is a capi- 
tal wife!”—That’s very true, dear,” replied the 
wife, smiling, thinking that her remark would elicit a 
compliment, “ but where can you always get them?” 
“In the deaf and dumb asylum, of course.” As sym- 
pathetic novelists say, “ we will not further invade 
this scene of quiet domesticity.” 


The following is published in an exchange as a 
“‘Widow’s Recipe to get a Husband:”—“ Invite a 
nice young man to tea, set him a laughing every five 
minutes during the evening, let him have six kisses, 
and you'll be his wife after twenty similar opera- 
tions. Ifthe receipt should fail in making the “nice 
young man” a husband, it may at least put him on 
almost as familiar a footing. 

A gouty gentleman was one night sitting alone by 
his parlor fireside, when a well-dressed man came 
very civilly into the room and said, ‘Sir, I observe 
your servant has just gone to the ale-house, and has 
carelessly left your street door open. Now, how easy 


these two wax candles, thus! and thus! and run 
away with this heavy pair of silver candlesticks,” 
which he accordingly did, without waiting for a 
reply. 

An English jury, having deen shut up four hours 
and a half, determined to draw lots for a verdict. 
Twelve slips of paper were placed in a hat, on one of 
which was written the word “ guilty,” and on an- 
other “not guilty,” the remainder being blanks. The 
“ guilty ” being first drawn, the jury went into court 
and gave their verdict to that effect. 

One of the gigantic drum-majors attached to the 
Belgian corps that recently visited London, is de- 
scribed as six feet four inches high; on his head he 
wears a busby of not less than six feet two inches, 
from the top of which springs a white feather of 
twenty-four inches in height, surrounded by colored 
plumage of smaller growth. 

Marquez, who is now skulking in Mexico witha 
price on his head, carries a fortune of more than a 
million in foreign exchange—the fruit of his robberies 


the purpose of degrading Colonel Miguel Lopez, the | - 


Buch in Bittle. 


By English tests it is proved that no steel or iron 
armor can resist a shot from the Rodman gun. 
Boston contains at the present time over 18,000 
houses and hotels. 

Americans will spend ten millions in Europe this 
year on knickknacks and hotel bills—and worse. 
Political disturbances are “walking Spanish” in 
large numbers in Spain. 

A Louisiana planter is fighting the army worm 
with carbonic acid, a syringe, and good success. 

One good recipe for a man to preserve his hair is to 
remain a bachelor. 

A four hundred pound lump of silver has been 
found in a Swedish mine. 

Paris eats two hundred horses a month. French- 
men never say neigh to horse meat. 

Twenty millions is a tidy figure for a railroad’s 
earnings. Erie will do it this year. 

A novel is to be made of the Yelverton case. It is 
anything but novel now. 

Rallway conductors in New York State are to be 
uniformed. Sensible. 

Alaska had a trade of a million and a half in furs 
and skins last year, and skinned the public profitably. 
New Jersey promises cheap peaches and plenty of 
them in August. 

A fine one-carat diamond costs $200. A hundred 
carrots cost less. 

The flogging of garroters has commenced in London. 

Sir Morton Peto’s failure in England is even worse 
than his failure here, 

The yield of hops this year is quite large—especially 
at the watering-places. 

An English court has decided that public news is 
public property. 

Eighty cents will purchase a salmon in St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

A bad step for child introducing a stepmother 
into a household. 

The Empress Eugenie has visited the United States 
frigate Colorado, at Cherbourg. 

Dog oil is given to consumptives in Germany. 
Anything like Peruvian bark? 

The music folks are now putting Maximilian to 
“ Death. ” 

There are three hundred horses in New York that 
can make their mile in less than three minutes. 

A barrel of flour, with which some arsenic had 
been mixed, recently laid three hundred and seventy- 
three Bavarians on their backs. 

Washington has a temperance newspaper. There 
is enough for it to do there. 

The Good Templars of Connecticut have found it 
expedient to repudiate the spy system. 

A man in Louisville was arrested for cutting a lady. 
He did it with an axe. 

Coal is selling at $8 per ton in our market. 

War is likely to take place at any moment between 
France and Prussia. 

New Jersey peach-growers have begun their an- 
nual cry of “ short crops.” 

The Dominion has been taking account of stock, 
and finds Ottawa River is one thousand miles long. 

The Alabama cluims elude payment as Semmes 
used to elude fight. 

Grant must have a great deal to say, he has said 
80 little in the course of his life. 

Just one half the American exhibitors in the Paris 
Exposition received awards. 

People in London are again touching their heads, 
and declaring that Queen Vic. is not all right there. 

New corn can be engaged for twenty-five cents a 
bushel in Texas, 

The Lookout Mountains are looking out for a visit 
from General Grant. 

A little girl aged eight years killed her brother, 
aged four years, in Barry, Mo. 

A piece of a hoop skirt was found in an ox’s heart 
in Worcester. 

At the Riverside track, Dexter made his mile in 
2.19, beating Flora Temple’s time. 

The American reapers are the best at the Paris 
Exposition. 

The Leland brothers swing a fortune of five mil- 
lions. 

The Duchess of Sutherland gave the Sultan a 
party. His wives will be jealous. 











ing trom the thermometer, we should think so. 

Philadelphia is to erect a monument to General 
Birney. 

San Francisco is to put six millions into a water 
project. 

A waterspout amused spectators off the New Jer- 
sey coast, lately. 

One of the Cincinnati city fathers was very severely 
punched in the smeller by another irate city father. 

The dog-trade in New York has become 80 lively, 
that the price has fallen to twenty-five cents per dog. 

Buffalo is learning to eat frogs. Two thousand 
pairs of hind legs are disposed of daily. 

The Everett Bank, it is said, will move from ward 
eleven to Congress street. 

Wolfboro’, N. H., is crowded this season with 
visitors. . 

The Sultan has returned home. He don’t think 
much of travelling. 

The sum of $24,734,756 was received for internal 
revenue in July. - 

Tug-boats are racing steamers on the Mississippi. 
Tugs ahead. 

Young Brigham complains that he was not allowed 

















uate on his person. . 


to lecture on polygamy in Paris. 


The sun’s disc is said to be free from spots. J udg- 


The Florist. 

(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

The Sundew. 

British, American and Australian plants, with 
hairy leaves and curious flowers, which require to be 
grown in moss, or peat, or heath-mould, kept moist, 
and during the heat of the day covered with a bell- 
glass. The hairs on the leaves support drops of 
water in the hottest weather, and being very irri- 
table, close on any insect that may chance to touch 
them, like those of Venus’s Fly-trap, the leaf bend- 
ing over the insect, and holding itin prison. The 
Italian liquor called Rossoglia is said to take its name 
from one of the species being used in its composition. 





Griffinia. 

Handsome bulbous-rooted plants, which require 
the heat of a stove, and which should be grown in 
equal parts of white sand, loam and peat. They 
should be allowed a season of complete rest in winter, 
and abundantly supplied with water when they be- 
gin to grow after repotting in spring. They should 
have plenty of air; and they are increased by offsets, 
which should be taken off when they are repotted. 
They flower in autumn. - 

Hare’s-foot Fern. 

A very curious exotic fern, the roots of which grow 
out of a pot, and closely resemble a hare’s foot. It is 
a@ native of the Canaries, and should be grown in 
sand and peat. ‘ 





Ohe Bouseheeper. - 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 

Halibut. ‘ 

Cut it in slices about a quarter of an inch thick; 
wash and dry them, season with cayenne pepper and 
salt; have,ready a pan of hot lard and fry your fish 
in it till of a delicate brown on both sides. Some dip 
the cutlets in beaten egg, and then in bread crumbs 
and fry it. When done in this manner it ‘should be 
cut rather thinner than according to the first method. 
Or, heat your gridiron, grease the bars, season your 
fish with cayenne pepper and salt, and broil it till of 
a fine brown color. Lay it on a dish and butter it. 





Broiled Shad. 

Split your shad down the back, wash it and season 
it well with salt. Have your gridiron heated, grease 
the bars, put on the shad and broil it slowly till quite 
done. It should be ofa fine brown on both sides. If 
designed for the dinner table, after having basted it 
well with butter on both sides, fold it over, that it 
may assume its original form, and serve it. 





Baked Shad. 

Open your shad by cutting it down the back, wash 
it well and wipe it dry, score it and season it with 
cayenne pepper and salt; put it in a pan with two 
ounces of butter cut in small pieces, put a few pieces 
of butter in the bottom of the pan and the remainder 
on the shad, add two tablespoonsful of water. Place 
it in a very moderate oven and let it stand three or 
four hours. 


To Cure a Felon. 

A correspondent says when indications of a felon 
appear, take a piece of rennet and soak it in warm 
milk until it becorhes perfectly soft, then apply it to 
the part affected, renewing it occasionally, and keep- 
ing it on until a cure is produced. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. ae printer) Mr. John plvagt 
and Miss Eliza Jane Row 

by Rev. Mr. Stowe Or. Charles. Phinney, of Rox- 
bury, and Miss Mary EU 
Pe Se ~~ < seppga Bapst, Ws a Ww. A. Cochrane and Miss 


By How Dr. sew Me. E. Frank Lewis, of Walpole, and 
Miss Marion J. Boyden. 

At North Cambria e, by Rew. Mr. Masters, Mr. Isaac 
Flagg and Miss Mary Jane Lyn 

At Liverpool, N. 8., c ev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. C. 8. 
Marshall, of Boston, and Miss Frances Laura Knaut. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Cora B. Ladd, 24; ¥. Samuel Ket- 
telle, 75; Miss Lavina Foster, 47; Mr. AS. . Burrill, 57; at 
South Boston, Mrs. Sarah W. Jenkins, 55. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth M. f. Crafts, 52 
At Cambridge, Mr. Charles B. Stevens, Jr., ai. 
At Roxbury, Mrs. Olive Hewins, 74 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary Cushing, 82. 
At Salem, Mrs. Ruth Osborn, 7 
a Seiner, Mt. Josiah Behan , 82. 

uth Framingham, Mr. Horace 8. Sepeee, 3. 

At Remeord, N. H., Miss Clara A. Farn 
At Kennebunkport, Me., Mr. William Martin, 37. 
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This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any ot er ournal of its class in New Eng- 
land, an and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in ~ country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with #, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, ete. +, ete., m the pens of an 
unrivalled corps "of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the da: 

TerMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00 ; seven 
co. gins .00 ; single number, six cent: 
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Union and FLaG will be sent one year, for 
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" ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisHERs, 
| Boston, Mass. 


‘ 

BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 


price ever offered to the public. Every, one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE Fisner Giri, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PaursER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue SEcrET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tae 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TueE Pouice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profegsion.—THE Gip- 
sEY DavcureEr, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tuak RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
Tne SECRET SERVICE SuiP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—TuHE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by . 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuHE OuTLaw, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnHE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
or Deatu, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna 8 Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—OnB&-EYED JAKk, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curses, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jig PoTrer, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sm RASHLEIGH'’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tae 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IvVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sea 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—TuE Reset Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tur Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavut LaRoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Ds. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington. 
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No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EaGLtez, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HanD, by Mrs.'M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prizz, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THe Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11l.—THE Youne Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12,—Tue DucaL,Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MysTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L, 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1Tz-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—Tue K1ne’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orng. 

No. 19.—Tue Goup Ri by H. E. B tt. 

No. 20.—THE Wire's Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—TuHE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THEe Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—TuE Fenians, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessiz Heatu, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scrros THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELpa, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tue Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—Tug CuILp oF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqva, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HErREss OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—Tue BLack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WarBurton’s Guost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—TuHe BAUER MuRDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An Ocean Wair, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLe1Ka, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE Crecassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 





For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receiptof Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PcBLisners, 





Boston, Mass. 
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MY DARLING’S GRAVE. 


BY MRS. J. 8. CRESSY. 


Four years ago my darling fell, 
Mid the fire of shot and shell, 
And he fought bravely and well 
To the end. O, my tears, 

And the grief of these long years, 
He died, but was it without fears? 


Wounded and suffering he lay 

Many a long and sultry day, 

Then his spirit passed away. 

Strarfgers watched beside his bed, 
Pillowed up his aching head, 

And dropped a tear when he was dead. 


It was not for me to know, 

Till they laid my darling low, 

Of his agony and woe; 

Nor to see his body laid 

Down beneath the cypress shade, 
In the grave his comrades made. 


ee Would that I could go to-day 

To the mound that shields his clay, 
But it’s two thousand miles away ; 
And I may never, never see 

The grave of one so dear to me: 

O, grief untold, that it should be! 


My heart is full of bitter grief; 

I weep, but there is no relief; 

And I feel the time is brief, 

Till I, like him, must lowly lie, 
Though not beneath a summer sky : 
And will his spirit hover nigh ? 


Our Young Folks’ Department. 
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GOLDENHATIR. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 








A GREAT many years ago, when there were giants 
and fairies on the earth, there lived, away off in a 
little village in Germany, a little girl called Golden- 
hair. Her real name was Gretchen, but everybody 
called her Goldenhair, because she had the most 
beautiful golden hair inthe world. Is was so long 
that it reached to her feet, as fine as a cobweb, wavy 
and rippling, and just the color of pure gold. 

Now you think, perhaps, that because she had 
such beautiful hair, she must have had a beautiful 
face and form; but it was not so. Goldenhair was a 
* poor little deformed girl. She had an ugly hump on 
her back, and was all bent over, like a very old wo- 
man; her face, too, was pinched, and wrinkied, like 
an old woman’s, and her eyee—great, pitiful-looking 
5 gray eyes—were dull and faded.’ There was nothing 
pretty about her, except her hair. But she was the 
kindest, most loving and helpfal little girl that ever 
was. She and her grandmother lived alone ina little 
cottage, a mile from the village, and very often her 
grandmother was ill, and Goldenhair had to take the 
whole care of her, and sometimes when she was so ill 
and feeble, she was cross and irritable, and would 
scold Goldenhair, though she loved her very much; 
but Goldenhair was always patient, and seemed 
cheerful and contented, though she had such a hard 
lot, and everybody said there wasn’t so good a little 
girl as Goldenhair to be found anywhere. 

And Goldenhair’tried to be as contented and happy 
as she seemed, but it was very hard. She could 
hardly keep the tears from coming into her eyes, when 
she looked in the glass and saw how different her face 
and form were from those of all her playmates; and 
when strangers passed by the cottage door, where 
she used to sit with her netting, she always ran into 
the house, to avoid their looks of surprise and pity, 
and the laughter and exclamations which some of 
them were rude and unkind enough to utter when 
they saw her odd, uncouth shape, and queer little 
wrinkled face. But everybody who saw her exclaim- 
ed, aldo, at the beauty of her hair, and though she 

was not at all vain of it—she was too good a little girl 
for that—she was very thankful that there was some- 
thing about her that was beautiful. She felt a sort 
of gratitude and love for it, too, as if it were a real 
human friend, for when she wore if hanging down 
-over her shoulders, as she always did, it partially 
concealed the hump in her back, and shaded her face 
so that its sharp, thin outlines were not so prominent. 

‘All the children of the village loved Goldenhair, 
and liked to have her join them in their sports and 
games, because she was so kind and obliging, and she 
almost‘always forgot her misfortunes in the games, 
and was as happy and gay as any of them. 

- But the dances that were held every now and then 
on the village green, which the village children en- 
joyed most of anything, and to which all the little 
4 girls and boys for miles around came, dressed in their 
best, always gave more pain than pleasure to poor 
little Goldenhair; for no one ever asked her to dance, 
and theshepherd boys, who came from away up in 
the mountains, always laughed at her. She would 
gladly have staid away from these merry-makings, 
but her grandmother, who was so old and blind that 
she could not see poor Goldenhair’s deformity, always 
: wished her to go. But one day, at the dance, she 
suffered so much from the laughter and taunts of 
some cruel boys, that she resolved never to go again. 
They laughed at her ked figure, and asked her, 
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heart almost bursting with grief. 


that.” 


sobbing, and looked about her in surprise. 


it be? 


Goldenhair knew at once that it must bea 


he saw her, and cried out, piteously : 


wont you?” 


rope, and you can cling to it, and I’ll pull you up.” 


to reach, to the bottom ofthis well.” 


frantically up and down again when he saw it. 


fer!’ he cried. 


not fail before she got there. 


lay shimmering and glittering like pure gold. 


Within a few feet of the spot where she stood, a 
cavity was dug in the ground, and from that the | lieve that it was really Goldenhair, but after a while 
voice seemed to come. It had once been a well, but | they saw that it must be she, four her hair was the 
the water had long since dried away, and it was so | same, and her face had the same gentle, patient ex- 
shallow that Goldenhair knew that a man, or even a | pression that it had always worn, and she was the 
child, who had fallen into it, could easily climb out; | same kind, obliging little girl that she had been when 
and the voice sounded unlike that of either a child or | her form was so awkward and misshapen, and her 
@ man—so thin, and feeble, and piping. What could | face so wan and wrinkled. 


“0, you will help me out—you will help me out, 


“* Help you out? O yes, indeed,” answered Golden- 
hair, quickly. “I°ll run and get a stick, or a piece of | #VeTage pace, I should say, was fifteen miles an hour 


ran away from them, and set out for home, going | hair back again. But how would her ugly face look 
across the fields so that nobody could see her, her | with a beautiful form? A little way off a limpid 
eyes brimming over with tears, and her poor little,; brook went singing through the field, and Goldenhair 


ran to it, leaned over, and looked in. O, what a 


“ But I am thankful for my pretty hair,” she said | pretty face she saw! She could hardly believe it was 
to herself,. between her sobs. ‘‘ Nobody can laugh at | her own. The little thin wan cheeks had grown 
LJ . 


plump and round and rosy, the wrinkled forehead 


Just as she spoke, a queer little shrill voice struck | smooth and white asivory, and the dull gray eyes 
upon her ear—plaintive and distressed, as if some | clear and bright. You may be sure Goldenhair was 
one were calling for help. Goldenhair ceased her | a very happy little girl, as she danced home over the 


fields. 
At first, the people who saw her could hardiy bde- 


And all the shepherd boys who had laughed at 


She went up to the well, and looked down into it; | her before were very glad to dance with her, and 
and such a fanny little tigure as she saw! A little | when people passed by the cottage door, where she 
old man it looked like, though it was smaller than | sat with her netting, they always remarked how 
any man ever was—just the tiniest morsel of a crea- | wonderfully pretty she was; and Goldenhair, though 
ture—and he was jumping frantically up and down, | she was not atall vain, thought that it was very nice 
weeping and bewailing, and wringing his wee hands. | to be beautiful. But there are people who say that 

a , one | she looked no more beautiful to them then than ever; 
of the good little folks of which her grandmother had | that they could never think her ugly, because such a 
told her, though she had never seen one before. The | sweet, patient little heart looked out through the 
little creature stopped wringing his hands as soon as | dull, faded gray eyes. 





A PICTURE OF RUSSIA. 
For mile after mile we went creeping on—our 


—through immense stunted forests. The pine woods 


“OQ no, no, no!” screamed the little creature; of Poland are dismal, but they are cheerful compared 
“that wont do at all. A wicked enchautress has im- | those endless larch forests, half-swamps, half- 
prisoned me here, and there is only one way for me plantations. The bare white stalks of the larch and 
to get out. And that is if I can find a person with | the silver birch stood gaunt and grim by the side of 
hair as fine as a spider's web, as bright as gold, and | the squat fir-trees amidst which they were inter- 
long enough to reach to the bottom of this weil, and | 8Persed. The earth was dun-colored, covered with 
who will cut it all off, and twist it into rope, and | 24TK mosses and lichens. All through the woods, 
reach it down tome. Then I can come up; but not | there lay charred and blackened stumps; there was 
until then, if it is not for a thousand years. The | Water everywhere, not running brooks or clear 
moment I saw your hair, f knew that the good Fairy | treams, but dark pools surrounded with dank weeds, 
Queen herself had sent you to my relief. Surely, | 2% gloomy meres with stacks of black turf piled be- 
you will not refuse to do so slight a thing as to cut off | Side them. The woods appeared well-nigh tenantless ; 
your hair to save me from so much suffering! If you | # few wild-fowl hovered about the marshes; I saw a 
do, I must stay here forever, for I know there is no | bare or two startled from the ferns by the rattle of 
other person in the world who has such hair—as fine | the train; water-rats could be seen stealing down to 
as a spider’s web, as bright as gold, and long enough | the edge of the pools; but other life there was none. 


When you left the forest for a time,and got out 


Golderhair shrank back involuntarily, when he | into the cleared country, the aspect was not mach 
proposed to her to cut oft her beautiful hair, and his | ™ore cheerful. The bare fields were half-covered 
voice became a perfect shriek, and he began to leap | With boulders of gray round stone; the soil looked so 


sodden with wet, it seemed hard to believe any crops 


“© you will not, you cannot leave me here to suf- | Could ever grow there; the field-roads were black 


tracks of earth, mashed down by horses’ feet; every 


Poor Goldenhair hardly knew what to say or think, }BOW and then, you saw a herd of black pigs, or a few 
The sight of the poor little-creature’s distress cut her | !ean oxen, guarded by a peasant clad in sheepskin 80 
to the heart; but how could she cut off her pretty | dirty as to have become the same color as the sombre 
golden hair—the only beauty she had, which con- | fields; in the distance, there were blocks of low 
cealed her deformity, and kept people from laughing wooden huts or sheds, which, I suppose, were villages, 
at her as much as they would have done? And then | but from which no smoke issued ; heaps of dead soak~ 
perhaps he was a wicked fairy, who could get out of | ©d bay could be seen stacked 
the well himself if he” chose, and only wanted to | fields themselves there were pools without end, fring- 
make her cut off her hair from malice, and had made | €4 with rows of bare bulrush stalks. Half a dozen 
up the story of the wicked enchantress. But her | times within the day, I caught sight of a town with 
pity and kindness of heart triumphed, and Golden- | Minaret towers, which, 1 presume, were those of 
hair ran home to get the scissors, and, withont saying | Churches. Twice, I think, we passed a chateau, with 
a word to her grandmother, ran back again as fast as | White-washed Corinthian pillars, and a stucco facade, 
her feet would carry her, so that her resolution need | Cracked and weather-stained. But the general im- 


together loosely; in the 


pression left by the fleeting glances I caught of such 


She sat down on the grass beside the well, and | things in passing was one of extreme desolation. 
raised the scissors to her hair. Snip, snip they went, | There were points of resemblance, indeed, between 
and down fell lock after lock of the lovely golden hair, | this cheerless landscape and the half-cleared settle- 
into her lap, and into the grass beside her, where it | ments of Western America, but there was this im- 


portant difference: in the latter case you see at once 


At last it was all off, and poor little Goldenhair got | that the wilderness is being brought into cultivation ; 
up, her head covered only with little, short, bristling | in Russia, it looks as if the forest and swamp were 


cealed, and twisting the hair she had cut off into a 
sort of rope, she held it down over the side of the 


hair, and the ugly hump in her back entirely uncon- | £4ining ground upon the settler. 





well. 


spoke: 


had been. 


bright, and long as it was before she cut it off. 





mockingly, why she didn’t dance, and Goldenhair 





The little creature seized it eagerly, and Goldenhair weight of the brain, as ed with the body, was 
drew him safely up; but the instant his feet touched —— 7 
greater in man than in any of the lower animals; 
the ground he vanished, and in his place there stood “ 
: but, alas! for poor human nature, it is now known 
before Goldenhair’s wondering eyes the most beauti- ° 
that some of the smaller South American monkeys 
fal little lady that eyes ever beheld! She had wings 
. have, proportionately, @ larger share of brain than 
of silver color, so bright that they dazzled Golden- 
x our noble selves. On the other hand, however, man 
hair’s eyes, @ tiny crown set with brilliants on her 
carries (absolutely) more weight in his cranium than 
head, and a little silver wand in her hand. While 
any other breathing creature except the elephantand 
Goldenhair was still rubbing her eyes, to find out the wh se cate Cin th tats tans tin 
whether she was awake or dreaming, the little lady ale. me wmen beaten — 


Then Goldenhair began to understand what her 
reward was to be—a beautiful form, and her golden’ tion? Because he is.a sue-ing machine. 


BRAINS.---MAN’S AND MONKEYS’. 
Until lately, it was supposed that the relative 


gravity—specific gravity, we mean, of course—up to 


the twentieth or twenty-first year, and from the “ age 
“Tam the Queen of the Fairies,” she said, in alittle of di ion ” till the fortieth Hy hn de 
soft voice, sweet and clear as a silver bell, “and I 3 

statu quo. After forty, the organ in most cases be- 

have heard a great many times what a good little girl suia'ty erow leds: Benatindinte @ Paps Sie 
you were, and I wanted to see if it was true; so I 8 te x! ayers pe tees in ° 
took the shape of that odd little old-man-fuiry whom | TW'e APT Y Mt We Grom the seventh stage of “ane 
you saw, and went down into the well. Now I know a pA deere bans po blivion,” th ne gi 
that you are really a kind-hearted, unselfish little =“ it left Set a aun pe i nna that Ae 
girl, and you shall have your reward.” And she : ‘i teng f th ee ee ptt er eves eae 
struck Goldevhair lightly with her wand three times, | W°l22t of the encephalic mase ‘1 
and then disap ed, while Goldenhair stood be- siderable extent the amount of intellectual power, it 
wildered, with her eyes fixed on the spot where she | BAY be stated that when the fiemar is less than 


thirty-two ounces—forty-nine ounces for the male 


All at once, she felt that her form had grown taller and forty-four for the fs bent fo the ovtmny 
idiocy or partial imbecility accompanies the defect. 
and more erect. She put her hand up to her back, 

The heaviest brain on record is that of Cuvier, the 
and the hump had entirely disappeared; then up to nataralist, which pulled down bw ddabes 
her head, where the stiff, short hairs had been, and a _ ssa P y v 
there was her own hair back again, just as fine, and Re ; 





Why is a deputy sheriff a new and useful inven- 





Bumors of the Bay. 


A MODERN JACOB. 

Here is a Western story which exhibits a man’s 
devotion in a new modern light: 

Hans Lear, some years ago, inclined to be a farmer, 
and engaged himself to one George Adam Schmidt, 
who runs an onion and lettuce patch on the Graveis 
road. Hans was a susceptible youth, who had never 
known a maiden, and soon fell in love with the 
farmer’s daughter Sophie. Time wore on, and the 
spark of love soon fanned into a flame which could 
only be put out by a dive into the waters of matrimo- 
ny. The affectionate Teutons made known their 
determination to the old folks, and, after considerable 
argument in the German tongue consent to the bans 
was given, and on Friday the old horse was hitched 
to the vegetable wagon, and the quartet wended 
their way to the office of Justice Jecko, who was to 
do the splicing. 

Everything in readiness, the good-looking squire 
was abort to read the usual ceremony, when the 
mother bade him “stchop,” saying, “1 hash first 
got some bizness to settle mit Hans.” 

* Well,” said the squire, “ what is it?” 

“ Vell, den,” said she, ‘mine hoosband he owe 
Hans for work mit him eight months, and if he vants 
my Sophie he must give me von receipts.” 

To this the youthful lover assented, and again the 
justice got ready to wed the couple into a state of 
married ecstacy. But the old lady was not yet satis- 
fied. She believed marriageable daughters to be of 
too great value recklessly to be given away, looking 
at the matter in a business way, and exclaimed, 
“ Hans you wants mine Sophie, den you must work 
on the farm for dree years, and mine man gives you 
only your board and clothes. If dat ish right you 
bese married, eh?” 

Haus loved Sophie and wanted ber for s frau, and 
Sophie loved Hans as bad, so after some little buz- 
zing he agreed to the hard terms. 

This over, the party sailed out of court contentedly, 
and the last heard of them they were making for 
home as rapidly as the old pelter could carry them, 
where it is to be hoped a pleasant honeymoon may be 
passed, and Hans may not be overworked. 


FASHION GOSSIP. 


Some of the papers, in their fashion notices, make 
so many personal allusions that we are not surprised 
to find # chap who does not mince words, doing the 
thing up brown, as following: 

“Mrs. S——, old Smith’s daughter, by his wife’s 
first husband, wore a short dress of sorrel poplin, 
striped with brown hew-gags, with a tight-fitting 
basquine, made out of her ma’s last winter cloak. 
Sleeves moire antique to match highest underskirt, 
and bonnet of red oak bark, tled with slippery elm 
strings. She wasas beautiful asa butcher-fly. She 
looked a little old, but amazingly pretty.” 

“Miss H——, alleged to be the wealthiest girl on 
Cheyenne street, wore a black and tan Irish terrier 
poplin suit, trimmed with bias folds of straw-colored 
bombazine, with blue stitching put around the skirt 
with Spaulding’s glue. Short sacque, tight under 
the arms, and bonnet of Buffalo chips, trimmed with 
pieces ef sxble.” 








MINOR JOKES. 

THE REAL COMMERCIAL Docks.—Discounts. 

THE LovE THAT KILLs.—Palmonary affection. 

He who is a tiger in his own family is generally a 
sheep in society. 

Why is acholeric man like a handsaw?—Because 
directly he gets hot he loses his temper. 

When the day “breaks” what becomes of the 
fragments? 

MAKING EXTREMES MEAT.—Manufacturing sau- 
sages from horns and hoofs. 

Snvoxs says the reason he does not get married is 
that bis house is not large enough to contain the 
consequences. , 4 

“Is that clock right over there?” asked a visitor 
the other day.—‘ Right over there,” said the boy; 
* *taint nowhere else.” 

Chimney on fire: Remedy and Conduct.—If your 
chimney showld ever be on fire, wrap yourself up in 
a damp blanket, and swallow a quarter of a pound of 
hot water. 

Hysterics.—If any one goes off into hysterics, knock 
him down, and pump on him ; take off his shoes, and - 
hit him with them several! times behind the ears. In 
the case of a lady, prepare to throwa mixture of 
sweet oil and soot over her dress. This will have the 
desired effect. 

Butuer Scotch; Recipe.—Take an ugly Highlander. 
This will serve for the “Scotch.” Tell him he’s the 
handsomest man you ever saw. This will butter him. 
And the thing is done. 

Oure for a Cold.—Take two quarts of anything you 
like, rub it with soap and water, stir briskly, and let 
some one stand for five minutes while you're doing it. 
Then to bed, if it’s time. 

How to tame a savage Mastiff, who bites every one, 
and eats Children.—Take out his teeth. 

When is the best time to read the book of nature? 
—When autumn turns the leaves. 

“Fast” AxD “SLOW” WRITERS.—Swift and 
Crabbe. 

What is that which is full of holes, and yet holds 
water?—A sponge. 

WantTEep.—To know the exact length of a rope 





used when o man fe “ tied ¢o time.” 
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tween that young fool of a Ha 
The devil puts it into the heads 
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get the girls off for, I don’t know. 
“ Jo is the youngest, and sie | 
you said yourself that Harry As 
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